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THE ODD TRUMP. 


BOOK I.—THE PICTURE CARDS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
D. W. C. STRATTON. 


HE author hopes the announcement of a new name at the 
head of this chapter will not appal the reader. Although now 
formally presented for the first time, Mr. De Witt Clinton Stratton 
has been mentioned once or twice already in the preceding pages. 
That he had to come prominently into view has been well known to 
the author from the beginning ; and he has been kept in the back- 
ground about as long as he would stay. The truth is that the author 
has been profoundly conscious of the unmanageableness of this new 
character, and desired to get the foundations of the story fairly laid 
before he allowed this restive gentleman to disport himself among 
the orderly people already introduced. 

Mr. Stratton was an American, born in New York and reared in 
Virginia. He thus “hailed ” from two Empire States, and was a queer 
mixture of New Yorker and Southerner. He had spent several years 
in Germany, the last three at the same University with Merton and 
Wailes, and, as has already been related, was rather seriously wounded 
in a small-sword duel with the former. When the English lads left 
the University, Stratton was still abed with his wound. Radcliffe 
did not concern himself about his late antagonist, but Wailes paid 
him a final visit at his lodgings on the eve of their departure, and 
offered his services to the pale-faced invalid with hearty good-will. 

25 
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“ Are you going to-morrow, Wailes?” asked Stratton. 

“Yes.” 

“Ts Merton going with you?” 

“Yes; that is, as far as Paris. I am going to England.” 

“Well,” drawled the American, “I’m glad you will be parted. 
That fellow Merton —” 

“Ts my friend, Stratton.” 

“Yes. I know you hang to him. I don’t want to separate you, 
and I’ll say nothing against him ; only —” 

“Only what?” said Wailes, as he paused. 

“ Only that he would steal a sick nigger’s soup if the chance offered. 
There, there! I’ll say no more. You will find him out in due time.” 

“ You are soured now, Stratton, because he gave you that ugly poke 
in the side. But this foolish duel was forced upon you both by these 
Dutchmen. You will forget all about it when you get well, which I 
hope will be soon.” 

“Did the Dutchmen select those miserable frog-skewers instead of 
broadswords? Ah,no! Mr. Merton knew that I had no acquaint- 
ance with the weapon.” 

“T assure you, Stratton,” said Trump, eagerly, “that Merton and I 
agreed six months ago that we would stick to the foils if we had any 
more fights. You know I took the small-sword in my last encounter.” 

“Yes. And you encountered that Austrian fellow, who was con- 
sidered the best small-sword in the University ; and you ended the 
fight by bleeding him in the arm instead of boring a hole in his lungs. 
Well, well! let it pass ; I will wait awhile.” 

There was a grim expression on his pale face that was ominous. 
Trumpley left Germany on the following morning. 

While Wailes was waiting for the return of the foreign letters, with 
instructions as to the answers, Chunk ushered a stranger into his 
room. 

“Furrin gent, sir,” said Chunk, and vanished. 

A tall man walked up to the desk. His face was covered with 
beard, and he was fragrant with fumes of tobacco. He quietly took 
the seat Wailes offered, looked steadily at him a few minutes, and 
then put out his hand. 

“T did not expect to. light on you here, Wailes,” said the “furrin 
gent,” in very good English. 

“Stratton!” answered Wailes, grasping his offered hand. “I 
should never have known you but for your voice ; you are as unlike 
yourself as possible. Where in the world did you get all that beard?” 

“It just grew, Wailes. But I have lost my identity otherwise since 
we parted. My name is Clinton. Will you oblige me by forgetting 
the Stratton?” 

“What do you mean?” said Trump. 

“Oh, it’s all legal. There was a man in my country called De 
Witt Clinton. My uncle, my mother’s brother, was named Clinton, 
and he was an admirer of the other, who has been dead a century or 
two, I believe. Anyhow, my uncle claimed kindred, and I got my 
name—I mean my /ronomina—by his influence. He died a year 
ago and left me some money, requiring me to drop my patronymic. 
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I am now duly authorised by the Legislature of Virginia to call myself 
De Witt Clinton.” 

He produced some papers as he spoke, which he laid upon the desk. 

“Look over these papers at your leisure, Wailes,” he continued ; 
“they will verify my statements. I have a special reason for adhering 
to my new name. It cost me, one way and another, a thousand 
dollars to get it.” 

“Mr. Clinton, I am happy to make your acquaintance,” answered 
Wailes ; “I don’t require the papers. Your word is sufficient.” 

“Nay. Read the papers, please. I may need you as a reference. 
My present business is to open a credit with Browler Brothers, and 
the fellows in the front office told me to present my credentials to you. 
Here they are. Mr. D. W. Clinton, you see. From Kiantokos and 
Company, Corfu. I will come again to-morrow. Meantime, examine 
my credentials. When do you quit your desk?” 

“ At four o’clock, I believe. ‘This is my first day.” 

“Well, I have rooms in Queen street. Number five. Will you 
look in after four?” 

“Yes. For a few minutes. ‘How the deuce did you ever get to 
Corfu?” 

“My uncle was a merchant, and left some valuable interests un- 
settled in the East. He had a correspondent in Corfu, and I was 
obliged to go there for settlement. It is all finished now.” 

“ Fifty thousand drachmas— and some odd,” answered Wailes. 

“ How did you know that?” said Clinton, surprised. 

“Oh, we have a way of finding things out, here,” answered Wailes, 
laughing. “Leave your signature in the outer office, and draw for 
any money you need, up to two thousand pounds.” 

“You are a prince of bankers, Wailes. Would you mind burying 
the Stratton so completely as to avoid the mention of the name, and 
— except when we are alone — forgetting that Mr. Clinton ever had 
any other name ?” 

“If you wish it, Witt ;— you remember we used to call you ‘ Witt,’ 
in Germany ?” 

“Ah! I must ask you to rorget that too.” 

“Very well. I understand that you desire the entire past buried—” 

“Except between ourselves. In private, I would like to recal! many 
things ; but to all the rest of the world —” 

“Skuse me, sir!” said Chunk, putting his head in at the door— 
“but Guv’ner says will you please step in ’is hoffis.” 

“Mr. Grippe ?” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Good-bye, then, Clinton. I will do as you desire,” said Trumpley ; 
“T will not speak of Mr. Stratton to anybody.” 

“Where is Merton?” said the American, carelessly, as he passed 
out. 

“At Merton Park, just arrived. Have you seen him?” 

“No, I shall meét him, perhaps. I am curious to see if he re- 
members me. You will not let him know—” 

“Of course not. But your American accent —” 

“ Nous verrons/” said the American, with a sudden change of voice. 
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“IT speak English wiz an‘accent, and nevare git my natif tong back, 
except ven we meet—alone. Au revoir /” 

Mr. Grippe only wanted to give some verbal instructions touching 
the replies to the foreign letters. With copies of former letters upon 
the same general subjects before him, Wailes had no difficulty in 
writing the replies, which were in English. Messrs. Kiantokos and 
Co. had merely written to announce Mr. Clinton’s credit, and to 
enclose his signature. The other letters were routine documents and 
soon disposed of, though Mr. Wailes had some little trouble in re- 
straining his appetite for rhetorical adornments, which did not accord 
with the dry details of financial correspondence. This was a fault in 
his literary work, and the discipline was good for him. 

At four o’clock Wailes locked his desk and sallied out. He called 
at No. 5 Queen street, and found Mr. Clinton established on the first 
floor. He had three rooms, besides a dressing-closet and bath-room. 
The back-room was not much encumbered with furniture. A library 
table was in the centre. The walls were adorned with three or four 
good pictures, and several varieties of arms, scimitars, dirks, broad- 
swords, and two or three pairs of foils and masks. 

“You have a regular armory, Clinton,” said Trump, as he glanced 
at the warlike array. 

“Yes. I have gathered them up at odd times and places. Let us 
try a pass with the foils.” 

“T hardly have time,” replied Wailes. “I must walk to Merton to 
dinner, and my mother will expect me to dress for that meal.” 

“Only a passage or two,” said Clinton, taking down the foils as he 
spoke ; “we will not bother with the masks. I am anxious to see if I 
am as clumsy as I used to be. Zu garde!” 

There was the usual rasping of steel against steel at the preliminary 
parades, then a sharper click as the two men got interested. Wailes 
was out of practice, but he was an expert swordsman, and warming 
with the work, there was a very brilliant exhibition of sword-play, if 
there had been any onlookers to appreciate it. Trumpley was sur- 
prised to find that his sure thrusts failed. After a sharp interchange, 
they separated and lowered their points. Neither had been touched. 

“IT did not know I was so rusty,” observed Wailes; “I have not 
had a foil in my hand for six or eight months. And you have im- 
proved vastly.” 

“T have had some practice in Naples. I found an old sworder 
there who taught me a few new tricks. To-morrow we will put on 
the masks. I did not do myself justice in this encounter, as I was 
afraid of hurting your face.” 

“Had you no fears for your own?” said Wailes. 

“Oh, no! I think I am invulnerable.” This was said with an air 
of sublime confidence that thoroughly nettled Wailes. He looked at 
his watch, and then took off his coat. 

“T can spare fifteen minutes more,” he said quietly : “let us try the 
masks,” ; 

Clinton promptly imitated his example, and taking down the masks, 
tucked his flowing beard in the wire-screen. He pushed the table to 
one side of the apartment, giving a space of fifteen feet square in the 
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middle of the room. The sun streamed in at the western windows 
as they confronted each other once more. After the salute, their 
blades crossed, and they stood a moment motionless, each gazing 
intently into the kindling eyes of the other. 

“ Fendez-vous /”’ said Wailes, at last. 

“A loutrance!/” replied Clinton, laughing, as their foils rasped 
together. 

The two athletes marched and retreated, crossing the room again 
and again, their weapons glancing around them like flashes of light. 
As the combat progressed, their muscles seemed to be transformed 
into steel. The fifteen minutes grew into thirty, and then they parted, 
panting. 

“T have met my match,” said Wailes, as he drew on his coat; “I 
believe the victory is still undecided. Did you touch me?” 

“ No.” 

“Did I touch you?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Clinton, composedly. 

“You tempt me to try again, with that air of abominable conceit. 
But I will wait until to-morrow. Good afternoon.” 

“Why, dear Wailes, you will havé to wait until ‘to-morrow come 
never,’ as we say in America. Good-bye!” 





BOOK II.—THE GAME AT BEECHWOOD. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HAUvuNTED. 


“Mother,” said Trumpley, as they sat on the open porch at Rose 
Cottage, watching the rising mgon, “ now that my income is doubled, 
I begin to feel stingy.” 

“Have you decided upon any plans of retrenchment, Trump?” 
replied Mrs. Wailes. 

“No, ma’am, of course not. I only venture to offer suggestions. 
First: Rent! Now I know of a pretty house, within half-a-mile of 
Gloucester, that would be cheaper than Rose Cottage.” 

“Where is it, Trump?” 

“On this side of Gloucester,” said Trump, who was safely blushing 
in the shadow. But his mother detected the blush in his voice. 

“Ts it near Halidon?” she asked, quietly. 

“Yes. In sight of the lodge-gates. Oh, Mother, maybe I might 
get a sight of her some time!” 

“That would make the rent cheaper, Trump, no doubt,” said his 
mother. 

“ But it zs cheaper, Mother. There is a bill on the window, It is 
ten pounds a year less than you pay here. Besides, there would be 
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economy in shoe-leather, and I could run over to luncheon every day. 
That would save ten or twelve pounds more.” 

“Tt would be still better to dispense with luncheon altogether. 
And you might take off your boots and carry them on the road. 
Some economical people I have read of, do it. What will you do 
with all the money you accumulate?” 

“Buy Halidon!” answered Trump, decidedly. 

“T remember the sale of Halidon,” said Mrs. Wailes. “It was 
twenty-five years ago—no, twenty-two. Mr. Grippe paid twenty 
thousand pounds for it, which Mr. Merton said was frightfully low. 
Now if you dispense with luncheon, carry your boots, and practise 
other methods of economy, so as to save three-fourths of your income, 
you can perhaps buy Halidon in sixty years.” 

“That would make me eighty-odd!” said Trumpley, discontentedly ; 
“can you think of no process more rapid than that, Mother?” 

“Oh, yes ; you might marry Mr. Grippe’s daughter.” 

“ Jewhilliken!” said Trump, starting up. “Excuse me, ma’am, 
please —that is Mr. Clinton’s expletive. By-the-bye, I encountered 
an American gentleman to-day at the bank, a Mr. Clinton. I intended 
to ask your permission to bring him here.” 

“Certainly, my son. Any friend of yours will always be welcomed 
at your mother’s house.” 

“He speaks French and German, Mother. I should be very glad 
if you would investigate him a little. He is a queer compound, and 
he bothers.me.” 

“ Bring him to-morrow, then, Trump. I can give him a very pass- 
able dinner to-morrow. I am promised a turbot. It is a present from 
the Squire.” 

“T wish the Squire would quit giving us turbots and things,’ 
Trump, discontentedly. 

“Why, Trump?” 

“ Because we do nothing in requital. Why don’t he send his extra 
turbots to Podd, or old Galt?” 

“TI fancy they could offer very little in requital, either. And it is 
doubtful whether they would appreciate turbots.” 

“Well, Mother,” answered Trump, “it would be more charitable 
anyhow. We can buy our own turbots, if we want them —” 

“There goes your new economy, Trump.” 

“Only we don’t want them, and would not be likely to waste money 
in that way. Why can’t he send turbots to Mr. Grippe?” 

“Yes! He is an object of charity, no doubt,” answered Mrs. 
Wailes. “Come in, Trump ; I have been reading the ‘ Meditations ’ 
this afternoon, and marked a place for you.” 

The bulky manuscript was produced, the marked passage found, 
and Trumpley was requested to read it. 

“English gentlemen and gentlewomen have an instinctive horror of 
incurring obligations,” it ran ; “and being instinctive, there must be 
a law accounting for the feeling, that should be discoverable. I ima- 
gine one part of this law of race corresponds with the intense indi- 
viduality belonging to Anglo-Saxondom. Your Saxon is distinguished 
from men of other nationalities by his sturdy independence, which he 


’ 


said 
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never wholly loses, even in positions of subordination. Ethnology is 
too young a science to speak positively, but it seems to reveal this 
much. Anotherelement of this underlying law is the natural connexion 
between wage and labor. The announcement that the laborer is worthy, 
of his hire, is not so much the announcement of a doctrine or prin- 
ciple of morals, as of a fact. A third element relates to the grand 
truth that there is one Giver, whose bounties do not humiliate the 
receiver ; and probably this royalty is an incommunicable attribute. 
In giving to the children of poverty, the human giver is only a steward, 
disposing property that belongs to Another. And one steward 
has no right to give to or receive from another steward. Hence, I 
conclude that more rational enjoyment can be purchased with a 
shilling earned or inherited, than with a guinea given. If your friend 
offers a present of value, do not affront him by rejection, but take an 
opportunity to reciprocate, and so get from under the obligation. 
Both your friend and yourself will be the better for it.” 

“T have always had that sort of shrinking from gifts,” observed 
Mrs. Wailes when Trumpley closed the book ; “and to-day, when 
Mr. Merton promised the turbot, I sent that antique brooch with the 
Trumpley arms engraved upon it to Sybil, with my love. She ad- 
mired it greatly, and its intrinsic value will pay for many turbots. 
Then I looked for the passage you have just read.” 7 

“You are a regular trump, Mother!” quoth Trumpley. 

“ By-the-bye,” replied his mother, “I told the Squire this morning 
that you had decided to ‘go into trade,’ and he said you were ‘An 
Odd Trump.’” 

“Did he?” 

“Yes; and he says the name will stick to you. He intends to 
spread the news throughout the neighborhood, and you may as well 
accept the title.” 

“It might be worse, Mother,” said Trump. “I think I shall sur- 
vive the infliction. Will you go look at the cottage?” 

“What will become of my flowers, Trump?” 

“Flowers! Why, flowers are the special attraction at t’other 
place ; there is the greatest profusion of flowers. And there is a 
conservatory —” 

“ A conservatory ! ” 

“Yes, ma’am. Indeed, the superiority of the place and the insig- 
nificant rental make me think there must be something wrong 
about it.” 


“Where is it, Trump?” said Mrs, Wailes, with sudden interest. 
“‘ Where, exactly ?” 

“It is just at the bend of the road above the lodge-gates at Hali- 
don. There must be six or eight acres in the grounds, and they are 
highly adorned. The house has two gables.” 

“Ah!” sa’d Mrs. Wailes. “It is Beechwood.” 

“Yes, that is the name. What is there about it, Mother? I see 
by your eyes that you know.” 

“That I know what, Trump ? ” 

“Whatever there is about the place. Why should it be so cheap? 
Is it damp?” 


/ 
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“ No.” 

“ Have people had any diseases there that are worse than common 
ailments ?” 

* 

“ Did you ever know any one who lived there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you tell me-anything about them, Mother?” said Trumpley : 
“that is, is it proper for me to ask?” 

“Tt is not a pleasant subject, Trump,” said Mrs. Wailes, thought- 
fully ; “but I think it is time you should know the story. Did you 
like the appearance of the place ?” 

“T was charmed, Mother. I came that way,” and he blushed while 
his outspoken honesty revealed the whole truth, “ because I thought 
Mardi Gras was at Halidon, and that fortune might favor me —” 

“There is no such thing as fortune, Trump.” 

“I beg pardon, ma’am, I mean Providence. I thought I might 
get a glimpse of the eyes— my eyes !—” 

“That is a vulgar expression, Trump. ‘My eyes’ and ‘my stars’ 
and like exclamations are indecorous.” 

“Yes, ma’am ; but I saw no eyes. There was a bill on the gate at 
Beechwood, discolored by the weather ; it must have been there a 
long time. I meta plowboy near the gate, and he said it had not 
been occupied since he ‘coomd’ to this locality.” 

“Did he assign no reason?” 

“No. What reason could he assign, Mother?” 

“Only that the ignorant people in the vicinity say —” 

“Say what, Mother?” said Trump, as she paused. 

“That Beechwood is haunted !” 


CHAPTER XV. 
RETROSPECTIVE. 


The reader will understand that Mr. Harold Trumpley Wailes did 
not go quietly to bed like a good little boy after the rather startling 
words that close the preceding chapter. His mother could not resist 
the torrent of questions that poured forth at her announcement of the 
uncanny reputation of Beechwood ; and as the explanation she gives 
really forms a part of the story, there is nothin~ to be done but give 
the substance of her account in this place. 

Twenty-five years before the occurrence of the events thus far 
recorded, Beechwood was occupied by Captain Lennox and his two 
daughters, Dora and Daisy. The elder was a gay young lady of twenty- 
odd, robust, matter-of-fact, and pretty. The other, Daisy, was also 
twenty-odd, but the odds were in her favor. She was shy and romantic, 
Sensitive and sickly. She liked books and solitude, and freely relin- 
quished to Dora all the attentions of their masculine visitors. The 
reader need not dread the introduction of two more lady-characters 
upon the scene. They had both disappeared a score of years before 
the story began, and the present chapter will include the most of their 
history, at least so much of it as was ante-mortem, 
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Captain Lennox had been stationed in Canada a dozen years, had 
married there, and buried his wife there. He retired upon half-pay 
soon after his return to England, and had lived at Beechwood until 
brandy and tobacco lost their sustaining power, and his system, not 
accustomed to other aliments, succumbed. 

Dora had numerous admirers, but there were two who seemed to 
run neck-and-neck, and they distanced the others. First, there was 
Captain Merton of the Royal Navy, a dashing young sailor, who 
spent his “shore leaves” at Merton Park, and who courted Miss 
Lennox vigorously at odd times, but laboring under some disadvantage, 
as the other, Mr. Harold Trumpley, lived only half-a-mile off, and 
was the owner of a fine estate, somewhat encumbered. This suitor 
was, however, rude and ill-tempered, frightfully jealous and exacting, 
while the sailor was polite and affable. And two or three years wore 
on while the queer courtship progressed, the Captain making fitful 
assaults, but flying off to his ship before he could “ bring on an engage- 
ment ;” and Mr. Trumpley, who was not a favorite in the county, 
pursuing Miss Lennox with grim determination, except at intervals, 
when he would be off to St. Petersburg or Palermo, or some other 
out-of-the-way locality across the Channel. 

He left a representative, however, who did him good service in his 
absence. This was Miss Trumpley, his sister, who was idolised by 
both the ladies at Beechwood. For her brother’s sake she cultivated 
the elder assiduously ; but for Daisy she entertained a warm affec- 
tion. In the absence of Mr. Trumpley the two sisters spent many 
days at Halidon, where they had very few visitors, and Daisy revelled 
amid the wealth of the well-stocked library day after day, while her 
more frivolous sister sought less irksome employments. Captain 
Merton came one day, and finding the coast clear, made formal pro- 
posals to iiss Lennox, and received his congé. Miss Trumpley 
learned the fact from the discomfited Captain, and wrote at once to 
her brother, then at Madrid. He came to Halidon within a week, 
arriving in time to attend the funeral of Captain Lennox, who died 
quite suddenly one night, when Mr. Trumpley was tossing on the 
Channel. 

The half-pay ceased, and Beechwood got into Chancery. The 
orphan girls were supposed to be joint inheritors of the property, but 
other claimants appearing, litigation was inevitable. The Misses 
Lennox had no money to squander in law expenses, and a month 
after the death of their father they accepted the invitation of an 
uncle in London, an eccentric old bachelor, who was the rector of a 
suburban parish, and who asked his nieces to come and keep house 
for him. 

Within a year or so two or three things happened. First, Daisy 
was married to a young clergyman, a protegé of her uncle’s, and went 
with her husband to a humble quarter of the great city, where he had 
a charge. Next, her uncle died, and Dora disappeared. No one 
could give Miss Trumpley any satisfactory information about either 
of her friends, though she spent several weary days in the search of 
traces. Looking for Daisy as “the wife of a clergyman” whose 
name she did not know, was an unpromising task, and all her efforts 
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were vain. Next, she received a letter from Paris, from Mr. Wailes, 
to whom she was then affianced, in which he told her he had 
met Dora, who was married. And finally, rumors, mingled with 
scraps of authentic information, reached Miss Trumpley, announcing 
the death of Daisy, who had left an infant half-orphaned, and the 
death of Dora at a little village on the south coast of France. And 
while she was still stunned under these dismal tidings, the body of 
Harold Trumpley was brought across the water and interred in 
Merton churchyard. 

It was fully ten years later when Mrs. Wailes heard of Beechwood 
again and the rival claimants. The litigation had revealed an impor- 
tant fact, to wit: that the title of Captain Lennox was absolute, and 
his daughters were co-heiresses of this property. But they had dis- 
appeared, and all that was positively known was that one of them 
had left an infant. By an arrangement between the other claimants, 
under authority of the court, the property was given in charge of a 
trustee, with instructions to rent it, the revenue to be held until title 
could be established to the satisfaction of the court, which by a grim 
sort of joke was the “guardian to these unknown wards in chan- 
cery.” If the non-existence of these wards could be proven, the 
question of ownership would be narrowed down to two claimants, 
unless a third should arise in .the person of the father of Daisy 
Lennox’s child. It was a beautiful case in its complications, and 
would furnish material for a first-class romance in competent hands, 
In this true history, however, it is merely an episode. 

The tenants would not remain long at Beechwood. They told 
queer stories about noises and visions. The house was very comfort- 
able, the rent moderate, but those tenants that paid rent objected to 
the joint occupation of others who did not. 

The stories were various. The sight-seers saw different sorts of. 
visions, and none of them were definite or satisfactory. A female 
figure clad in long dark garments, with silver hair, more noticeable 
by reason of the contrast with her sombre habiliments, was seen once 
and again by several persons. Strong-minded men pronounced these 
visions delusions, and two or three of them in turns moved into the 
cottage. But they always moved out again, without solving the 
mystery, and generally with a theory of rat exploits that was compli- 
mentary to the powers of the rodents, who were supposed to walk 
the floors with human footfalls, open and shut doors, and some- 
times to sigh dismally, and even to make some rude attempt at vocali- 
sation. Because one of the sounds most commonly heard was a 
sort of laugh in cadence, like the refrain of a song, the strong- 
minded men credited this part of the performances to Boreas the 
blustering railer ; but they all preferred his symphonies by daylight, 
and in the open fields. 

There was one wing of the house in which was stored the furniture 
that had belonged to Captain Lennox. As there was no claimant 
who professed ownership of this property, it had been packed away 
in these chambers, It was very restive furniture, moving about at 
unseasonable hours, creaking viciously. The doors communicating 
with these apartments were all locked and barred on the outside ; 
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but some tenants had heard these doors close with a suppressed bang 
during the night, though the cobwebs that hung over the door-frames 
showed no signs of disturbance in the morning. Then the strong- 
minded gentlemen would turn the creak into rat-squeaks and the 
banging into freaks of Boreas with the shutters ; but none of them 
had time to spare to investigate the phenomena when they were in 
progress. 

“Tt is my opinion, Trump,” said Mrs. Wailes, in conclusion, “ that 
a little common-sense and pluck would unravel a great part of the 
mystery. I have not heard much of Beechwood since we came from 
Germany, and the stories I have told you are rather old. I think the 
house has been vacant all the time. I thought once, when you were 
writing your story, that I would tell you of Beechwood, and let you 
weave it into your imaginary creations; but I found the subject 
unpleasant, recalling memories that are more painful than profitable. 
I cannot say that I would like to live at Beechwood. I must think 
about it.” 

“And I will see about it,” replied Trumpley. “If there are uncanny 
things there, I should like to hunt them up.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Trump,” responded Mrs. Wailes, with a little 
shiver. “Of course there are no uncanny things; but it would be 
very disagreeable to hear rats laughing and singing all night!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
BALKED. 


“Tt is my opinion,” quoth Mr, Trumpley Wailes, as he approached 
Gloucester the following morning, “that Mother intended her valiant 
remark about common-sense and pluck to apply to some disinterested 
individual not of her blood. She did not mention Beechwood this 
morning at breakfast. I must not forget to invite Mr. Clinton to 
dinner to-day.” 

Mr. Clinton presented himself at the Bank during the morning and 
promptly accepted the invitation to Rose Cottage. It was arranged 
that he should call for Trumpley at four o’clock. The latter suggested 
a cab, which Mr. Clinton scouted. He could walk twenty miles with- 
out fatigue, and would have moonlight for his return walk. Trump 
very cordially invited him to spend the night with him, but the other 
had a “special engagement” which would compel his return. 

At four o’clock the American appeared punctually. Mr. Wailes 
noticed that he wore his ordinary attire, and wondered if he would 
call at Queen Street for a black coat. But Clinton turned down the 
street, saying that he desired to go by Halidon. Trump was a little 
surprised, but assented. In fact he was thinking of making the same 
proposition, as he desired to take another look at Beechwood. He 
also did not object to a cursory inspection of the lodge-gates at 
Halidon. 

There were certain changes noticeable at Beechwood. The weather- 
stained bill that was on the gate-post yesterday was gone. The gates 


were open, and Trumpley silently followed his-companion as he coolly 
entered the grounds, 
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“TI am trying an experiment, Wailes,” he said. “I. happened to 
hear that this charming spot was haunted, and having a penchant for 
that sort of thing, I have rented Beechwood. My traps are already 
here, and if you will come in five minutes, I will make the needful 
changes in my habiliments.” 

Trumpley was slightly stunned ; the whole thing was so unexpected 
and sudden. But he thought he noticed a conscious intonation in 
Clinton’s voice, and he watched him with increasing interest and 
vigilance. 

“It certainly looks uncanny enough,” observed Clinton, as their feet 
crunched over the gravel. “The hedges have not been trimmed for 
some years, I fancy. But we will mend all that. The painters are 
coming to-morrow. Nobody here now excepting Mrs. Hamet.” 

“Mrs. Hamet?” 

“Yes. She lives here—occupies the south wing yonder. The 
agent stipulated that she should remain, and I had no objection. 
There she is on the step.” 

A tall, gaunt old woman in a black poke-bonnet ; weak-eyed, as 
she wore green goggles ; deaf as a post. The hobgoblins of Beech- 
wood could not frighten her, as she could not hear their racket. She 
had a bunch of keys in her hand. 

“Are you Mr. Clinton ?” she said in an attenuated treble, addressing 
the American as the gentlemen approached. 

“Ves, ma’am.” 

“ A little louder, please,” said Mrs. Hamet. ‘“ Here are the keys. 
Your boxes are in the Blue Room, where they have put up a bed. 
Shall you sleep here to-night?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And this gentleman?” she continued, turning the goggles upon 
Trumpley. ‘ 

“He will not be here to-night; but I hope to have him many 
nights when my housekeeping arrangements are perfected. Give me 
a week, Wailes,” he added in a lower tone, “and I promise to work 
great changes, and probably do some exorcising. And now amuse 
yourself a few minutes while I get a respectable coat.” 

Trumpley recalled his mother’s story as he examined the exterior 
of the house. It was substantially built of gray stone with pointed 
gables. On one side there was a fine growth of ivy extending all 
over the south wing. There was an entrance porch here. The door 
was open, and Trump saw tokens of habitation about this portion of 
the building, while all the rest looked gloomy and forbidding, with 
closed shutters and grass-grown walks. The conservatory ran along 
one side, connecting the south wing with the main building, and the 
flowers that were visible through the open sashes were the most 
cheerful sight at Beechwood. Several stately trees, probably a dozen 
or more, all beeches, gave an air of solidity to the surroundings, 
while they concealed the house from the road. As Wailes retraced 
his steps, approaching the main entrance, he found the goggles re- 
garding him intently. 

It was a time when hoops were in high fashion, and Mrs. Hamet 
wore none. The effect of the green goggles was heightened by the 
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lank figure draped in some dark stuff, looking like a bundle of old 
skirts suspended on a bean-pole surmounted by an outlandish bonnet. 
Trump walked directly up to her, feeling a sudden compassion for 
her, perhaps because of her oufré and isolated appearance. 

“You must be lonely here, dame,” he said, sympathy in his eyes 
and accents. “ Have you been here long?” 

“Twenty years.” 

“That is almost the length of my life,” answered Trump. “Have 
you never grown tired?” 

“Tired? No. Whatis he? Not English?” 

“Of whom do you speak, dame? Mr. Clinton?” 

“ Ay ; of him who has taken the house. Is he English?” ° 

“No. He is an American.” 

“He called you Wailes. Is that your name?” 

“Yes ; Trumpley Wailes, at your service, dame.” 

“Ts he a friend of yours? I mean the Yankee.” 

“Yes ; but he says he is not a Yankee. Here he is,” and Mr. 
Clinton emerged in evening-dress. Mrs. Hamet took the keys from 
his hand as he passed out. 

“T have taken two keys off, Mrs. Hamet ; one of my sleeping-room, 
the other of this door. Shall I lock it now? It will be late when I 
return.” 

“ As you please ; but I shall be awake. The gates will be closed.” 

“T can easily leap the gates,” replied Clinton coolly. “I beg you 
will not sit up. To-morrow I shall have a servant or two.” 

“There are not many in this neighborhood that would leap these 
gates after dark,” muttered the old woman. 

“No; probably not. That is one reason why I propose to do it. 
Good night, ma’am. Ad//ons, Wailes.” 

Passing down the road, the young men paused at the lodge-gates 
of Halidon. There was a wall on the roadside, and nothing was 
visible but the upper branches of the trees within. Trumpley’s heart 
beat more rapidly, while Clinton looked curiously at the antique 
architecture of the lodge. 

“What a beautiful old place this must be!” said he at last, as they 
moved on. “When I exorcise Beechwood, maybe I’ll rent this. Who 
lives here, Wailes?” . 

“Mr. Grippe.” 

“Indeed. Then this is Halidon? The advertisement of Beech- 
wood mentions it as one of the attractions. Will you please consider 
yourself engaged to spend next week with me? I want you for 
special reasons.” 

“Tt will give me pleasure if my mother does not object. But I 
should tell you that I intended to take Beechwood, and am balked in 
a complicated scheme by your American rashness. What possessed 
you to make you take Beechwood ? ” 

“My dear Wailes, a secret. I came to Gloucester expressly to 
take Beechwood. If you had engaged it, I should have pleaded very 
earnestly with you for it. But you could not engage it, as I made the 
arrangement in London a week ago. I would buy the property, but 
it cannot be sold.” 
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They walked on in: silence a mile or more, Wailes wondering what 
attractions Gloucester and its environs had for his companion. Was 
it possible that he knew Mardi Gras? While he was still cogitating 
this problem, Clinton stopped suddenly and faced him. 

“What doth hinder, Wailes?” he said impetuously. “ Why cannot 
we be friends? Oh, if I could tell you how I long for a friend! If 
money could buy one, I would cheerfully give a hundred thousand 
dollars for him!” 

“ My dear Clinton,” said Trumpl!ey, touched by the plaintive appeal, © 
“you have my poor friendship without money.” 

“What must I do?” continued the other, “to win your confidence? 
What sort of man do you admire? What sort of weapons must he 
wicld who shall break down the barriers of British reserve and dis- 
trust? I have lived twenty-five years in the world unloving and 
unloved ; and now that I have a great lot of money I seem more 
isolated than ever. What shall I do? Where can I find solace?” 

“Come on, Clinton,” said Wailes, slipping his hand through his 
arm. “We can talk as we walk. / am not troubled with British 
reserve and distrust. Come! I like you. Are you not going with 
me to my mother’s house? Friendship is a plant of slow growth, but 
it grows. Wherein am I unfriendly?” 

“Why the devil don’t you ask me something about the house — 
Beechwood !” said Clinton, fiercely. 

. “Ah! that would be indecorous. How can I know what you would 
like to tell?” 

“T should like to tell you everything. To begin —” 

“ But don’t begin, please,” said Trump. “ Listen. In the first place 
I am devoured by curiosity uvon this very topic.” 

“ Really?” 

“Really! But there may be some things you snould not tell. So 
I prefer waiting a little, until you get quite cool and collected —” 

“Like a blue-bottle fly in a glue-pot,” put in the American, 
quaintly. 

“ Precisely, though the simile is novel. May I ask you if you have 
kindred?” ° e 

“No. None that I know, at least. Yonder are the chimneys of 
Merton. I have been there, and the Squire invited me to come again. 
I saw his daughters. Would ~ou mind telling me if Miss Lucy is 
engaged?” 

“T think not,” answered Trump, surorised. 

“And Miss Sybil?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Trump, shortly. 

“You don’t know? Well, that means she is not. Do you remem- 
ber that gambling Von Lafburg at Gottingen? Well, he spoke of you 
once, when a lot of us were dicing in his room, as the ‘Odd Trump,’ 
because you would not lie even by a look.” 

“Did he?” said Trump, starting— “and did you tell any one 
about it?” 

“Yes ; I told a countryman of mine, in New York.” 

“Did you tell any countryman of mine ? ” 

“Never. You are the only Britisher to whom I have spoken of my 
German life.” 
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“Well, that is queer. Squire Merton gave me the same title yester- 
day. Is it so very odd, to abstain from lying ?” 

“Very!” answered Clinton, dryly. 

“T do not like to be odd,” said Wailes, after a pause; “but I 
have never told lies, and am too old to learn, And now I am going 
to speak plain truth to you. May 1?” 

“ Now and always!” replied Clinton, “and with Heaven’s help I 
will deal so with you. Plain truth between us, evermore.” 

“Well. You want an object —” 

“Object! Ihave several. Two or three of them I am pursuing 
with the tenacity of a bloodhound.” 

“One step further, friend. Are these objects of yours all worthy? 
Do you look for Heaven’s help in all?” 

“Ha!” said the other, reddening. “I'll answer you anon. I must 
think.” ; 

“That’s jolly!” said Trump, slapping him on the back, heartily. 
“Do you see that beautiful lady at the gate? That is my blessed 
mother. Welcome to Rose Cottage, my friend!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
M. G. 


“ Mother!” said Mr. Wailes, as the trio sat among the vines of the 
woodbine after dinner, “ Mr. Clinton has spoiled all my plans. He 
has taken Beechwood.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mrs. Wailes. “Well, Trump, Mr. Clinton will 
have a very pretty residence. I am not sorry that your plan is 
spoiled, however. I did not like the idea of exchanging Rose Cottage 
for Beechwood.” 

“T can easily understand your reluctance to quit Rose Cottage, 
madam,” said Clinton. 

“But there was also some—repugnance, shall I say? to Beech- 
wood,” answered Mrs. Wailes, with direct honesty. 

“You surprise me, madam,” said Clinton. 

“It is easily explained,” said Mrs. Wailes. “Many years ago I had 
friends living there, who are now dead. The associations are mel- 
ancholy, as there were circumstances —” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said Clinton, interrupting her; “do you 
refer to the daughters of Captain Lennox? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I ought to tell you that I have heard of those ladies. Capt. 
Lennox married in America.” 

“And you have taken Beechwood on that account?” said Mrs. 
Wailes. 

““Yes—that is, partly. I had other motives. Perhaps you know 
the house has an evil reputation?” 

“ There are some foolish stories current,” replied Mrs. Wailes, “that 
are believed by credulous people. Something about apparitions and 
unaccountable noises.” 

“T hunted up two of the later occupants,” said Clinton, “before I 
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engaged the house. They tell very coherent stories, too, about sights 
and sounds, though they both ridicule the idea of anything super- 
natural. But they both declined my invitation to spend a few nights 
with me, very politely and very decidedly. They are stalwart men, 
too.” 

“And how do you feel about it?” asked Trumpley, curiously. 
“You have said so much that I venture to ask.” 

“T feel no trepidation,” answered Clinton, laughing, “I am going 
to spend to-night there alone. It is not so comfortable as it will be 
in a few days, but I was not willing to wait.” 

“The house will be damp,” said Mrs. Wailes, “as it has been un- 
occupied so long. Be wise, and accept the hospitalities of Rose 
Cottage to-night.” 

“T thank you heartily, madam,” said the American, rising ; “ but 
I have lived without restraint so long that I have grown obstinate. 
My mind is set upon+this adventure, and I cannot endure the thought 
of delay. Good-night, madam. May I tell you that I feel very 
strongly drawn to you?” 

“TI am quite ready to reciprocate the feeling,” said Mrs. Wailes, 
warmly. “Let us know you better. Come see me as often as you 
will ; the more frequently the better.” 

“You are more than kind, madam,” replied the American, “and I 
cannot express my gratitude in words. But if the opportunity ever 
offers I shall be glad to serve you with a son’s devotion, Where are 
you going, Wailes?” 

“Only a little way up the road with you,” answered Trumpley. “I 
will return directly, Mother.” 

As they descended the steps Clinton broke off a twig of woodbine, 
kissed it, and thrust it into his bosom. 

“A memento, Wailes,” he said, apologetically. “I hope to get 
humanised some day, and I have made a good stride in that direc- 
tion to-night. When-I look at this twig hereafter, I will remember 
the kind accents of this lovely lady. Well may you call her your 
blessed mother! Ah! I never knew my mother.” 

“You may have a part of mine, Clinton,” said Wailes ; “she has 
evidently ‘taken to you.’ And now, you old heathen, what is your 
purpose? Are you going to bed when you get back to Beechwood ?” 

“Bed? No! I slept all this morning, purposely. I am going 
to stay awake till the sun returns. Then I shall take a beauty 
sleep.” 

“ And if you have unexpected visitors to-night ? ” 

“Well; if they come in the flesh it is not likely that they will be 
numerous.” He put his hand in his bosom as he spoke, and drew 
out a pistol. “If there are not more than six, I will be responsible 
for every one that is within forty yards of me. If there are more 
than six —” 

“Well?” 

“T have the other in my right breast. And I have a sword in 
my room that I bought in Madrid. It has the edge of a razor and 
the point of a needle.” 

“ And suppose they are of incarnate ?” 
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“Then they will be ghosts,-and harmless. I do not recoil from 
them.” 

“Do you believe in them?” said Trump, struck by the other’s 
manner, 

“Certainly I do—profoundly. Laugh if you like, I shall not 
mind it in the least. And now go back. You have left your mother 
alone. Good-night.” 

“ Are you going to carry that pistol in your hand all the way back ?” 
said Trumpley, noticing the barrel flashing in the moonlight. 

“Ohno. I am going to discharge it when I get in some remote 
part of the road ; I intend to reload.” 

“Discharge it here,” said Wailes. “There is a hill between us 
and the Cottage, and the sound will not be heard.” 

Clinton looked around for a mark. A tree stood on the roadside 
twenty or thirty paces off, the moonlight silvering the smooth bark. 

“Now count ten if you can,” said he, cocking the weapon and 
firing the six shots rapidly. “If you want to find those six bullets 
you can look by daylight in yon tree ; they should be all together, 
about breast-high. If you cannot cover the six with your hand, 
I have bungled. Good-night!” 

Trumpley watched him striding up the road until he was hidden by 
a curve in the highway, he then walked up to the tree and found the 
six bullet-holes as Clinton predicted. Returning, he met his mother 
at the stile waiting for him. 

“The night is too beautiful for sleep, Trump,” she said, taking his 
arm, “ besides, it is absurdly early. Let us walk.” 

“With pleasure, Mother. What do you think of my new friend?” 

“T was just thinking you might lose your title if he stays here ; he 
is an odd trump. Has he given you any hint of what troubles him?” 

“Troubles him! Why, Mother, he has all that man could ask 
for — health, sound mind, education. accomplishments and ‘lashins’ 
of money!” 

“What sort of accomplishments ?” 

“He fences like —like the Count De Bussy, shoots like Leather- 
stocking, and I think he sings.” 

“Quite satisfactory, Trump, only the first two would not be appro- 
priate in a drawing-room. As for singing, it is quite probable that 
you would hear it better done at the opera. Mr. Clinton impresses 
me with the idea that he wants a friend.” 

“What a witch you.are, Mother!” said Trumpley. “That is 
precisely what he said to me as we walked down from Gloucester.” 

“T have discovered more than that, Trump. He has done some- 
thing wrong, or he meditates something wrong — probably the latter. 
If you win his friendship you may be able to deliver him from present 
remorse or prospective repentance.” 

“T have had just such a feeling about him, Mother,” answered 
Trumpley, “but it was not so clearly defined in my mind. He has 
made a very decided bid for my friendship, and I like him already. 
Perhaps some distrust of him lingers upon me because he is nourish- 
ing some evil purpose. Shall I ask him?” 

“‘ Not to-night,” said his mother. “I know where to find a passage 
that suits this emergency. Come in and read it.” 

26 
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They went in, and trimming the lamp, Mrs. Wailes breught the 
inevitable Meditations to the table. While she was looking for the 
passage, Trumpley was fumbling in his breast. 

“ Mother,” he said, hesitating and stammering, “I have something 
to tell you.” 

She looked up at him surprised. 

“You remember the morning that Mardi Gras ran away?” 

“Yeu.” 

“Well, ma’am, I found something out there in the garden, near the 
stile.” 

“What was it, Trump?” said Mrs. Wailes, interested. 

“A handkerchief,” answered her son, producing it. “I hardly 
know why I did not tell you at once. I thought I would overtake her 
on the road and restore it. I did not look at it carefully until I was 
walking back from Gloucester. It is marked in the corner ‘M. G.’ 
I have kept it in my bosom ever since, like a goose ; and now when 
you look at it, I’ll put it back there, please. It comforts me to 
have it.” 

Mrs. Wailes took the handkerchief, and holding it near the lamp, 
glanced at it, examined the initials in the corner, and then quietly 
jaid it on a side-table. 

“Yes,’— Mrs. Wailes made this little oration with crisp compo- 
sure —“ yes, she told me she had lost it. Never mind, Trumpley, my 
son. Weare exposed to these little disappointments all through life. 
The handkerchief is rather coarse, and the marking is not artistic. It 
belongs to the excellent young woman who brought the lamp just now, 
Milly Galt.” 

Trumpley thought it was bedtime. He kissed his mother’s placid face, 
took his candle and went up-stairs. Mrs. Wailes heard his chamber- 
door shut; then she heard the concussion of sundry small articles 
of furniture, which Trumpley was kicking around the room ; then she 
sat down and laughed fifteen minutes; then she rang for Milly, 
restored the kerchief, locked the door and retired. 

And when the household at Rose Cottage was quietly passing 
through the portals of dreamland, the young American was just begin- 
ning his solitary vigil at Beechwood. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GHOSTLY. 


When Mr. Clinton reached Beechwood the moon was riding in mid 
heaven, flooding the landscape with mellow radiance. ‘The gates 
were closed and locked, but the American, seizing the mimic spear- 
heads in his hands, leaped into the enclosure. All was quiet and 
peaceful in the shadow of the great trees, and the young man, a!though 
full of pluck, was impressed by the solemn stillness and loneliness of 
his surroundings. He was conscious of a secret satisfaction in the 
reflection that Mrs. Hamet occupied a portion of the house ; and even 
while he smiled at his folly he knew that his pulses were accelerated 
when he unlocked the door and entered the mansion. His senses 
all alert, he heard a long-drawn sigh as he crossed the threshold. 
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“Wind!” said Mr. Clinton. 

No doubt. He lighted a match, and finding a candle on the table, 
soon dispelled the gloom of the interior. 

This room was merely the entrance-hall, containing only an antique 
oaken table, and two settles of the same material and fashion. His 
first business was to investigate the acoustic phenomenon he had 
noticed ; or, on second thought, he must first reload the pistol he had 
discharged on leaving Rose Cottage. 

He took a small box of cartridges from his pocket and refilled the 
six chambers, carefully examining each cartridge as it slipped into 
place. They were all perfect. 

“T can’t shoot at a puff of wind,” he muttered. 

Leaving the candle on the table he returned to the door-sill, and 
opening and closing the door, listened for a repetition of the sound. 
In vain. The door creaked slightly on its hinges, and after several 
efforts he concluded to accept this as the explanation of, or substitute 
for, the sigh. So he locked the outer door, and taking his candle, 
ascended the broad stairs. 

Another hall, corresponding with the one below, except that there 
wete more doors in this. He had been through them all in daylight, 
and now they were all locked, excepting that which led into his sleep- 
ing apartment. A corridor at the end of the second hall ran the 
length of the house, but the door leading into this passage was also 
closed. A tall, old-fashioned clock stood at the head of the stairs, and 
as Clinton passed it uttered a preliminary growl and struck eleven. He 
heard the rumbling echoes of the strokes drearily repeated down the 
stairs, through the closed corridor, and in the deserted rooms beyond 
his own. He opened the door of his chamber and entered. 

It was a spacious room, with two large windows looking out upon 
the grounds in front of the house, two or three trunks in one corner, a 
bedstead in another, a table holding a portable writing-desk, a port- 
manteau, and a long sword. He placed his candle on the table and 
took up the weapon, drawing the bright blade out of the steel scab- 
bard. He examined hilt and point and edge with great care, and, as if 
satisfied with the scrutiny, laid the sword on the table within reach of 
his hand. Opening the portmanteau, he took out a dressing-gown, a 
pair of moccasins, a bottle of bitter beer, a bag of tobacco, and a 
pipe with a long tube of American cane. The only article of furni- 
ture that merited special attention was a large invalid’s chair with 
reclining back, adjustable at pleasure, softly cushioned, and covered 
with black haircloth. 

His arrangements for the night were speedily made.’ Throwing off 
his coat and waistcoat, he donned the dressing-gown. He placed the 
candle behind the largest trunk, after filling and lighting his pipe, and 
then drawing the great chair to the window, he opened the sashes and 
threw back the blinds. There was a little iron balcony, semicircular, 
with a light railing, projecting from each window, which opened to 
the floor of the chamber. His boots were replaced by the soft moc- 
casins, and when he took his seat at the open window, the table 
drawn to his side and the smoke from his pipe floating out in the 
moonlight, he seemed to be a very fair embodiment. of otium cum 
dignitate, 
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While he sat thus in meditation, sipping occasionally at the beer, 
and refilling his pipe once and again, the hall-clock rewakened the 
echoes as it thumped out the midnight hour. 

“IT am fairly into this business,” he thought, “and I must see the 
end of it. I should like to have Wailes here to talk to me, only I 
resolved to go through this investigation alone. There is no mistake 
about the conviction upon the minds of my predecessors. That 
soldier, Neville, who was a good fighter in actual warfare, was entirely 
demoralised. His teeth chattered when he told me of his experiences 
at Beechwood. Yet all of his mysterious sights and sounds ‘are 
explicable — what’s that !” 

The leaves on the trees near the house were rustling slightly as 
they were moved by the gentle wind. Some insect was sailing to 
and fro near the window, his wings buzzing not unmusically, and 
the distant murmur of Merton’s Brook was audible in the quiet 
night. Over all these sounds he heard a laugh in a strange sort of 
cadence, that seemed to be near and yet afar, suggesting to his 
mind the effort of a ventriloquist. He could not decide whether 
the sound came from the lodge-gates at Halidon, visible from his 
window, or were without in his chamber. The laughter was plain: 

‘“‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!”’ 

Mr. Clinton laid his pipe on the table and walked noiselessly round 
the apartment. There were two doors, that by which he had entered 
opening upon the hall. He listened a moment at this, but heard 
nothing. The other door gave access to a small dressing-room, 
which he entered and examined. Nothing there but bare and solid 
walls. He had locked the hall-door when he came in. Thinking he 
would look through the hall, he returned to this door and laid his 
hand upon the lock, when, over by the windows, he heard the sound 
again — 

‘** Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

In a moment he was upon the little balcony, eagerly scanning the 
grounds on that side of the house. Nothing. Streaks of moonlight 
on the grass, and the shadows between. The scene was enchantingly 
beautiful, and in the midst of his perplexity the American could not 
repress the feeling of admiration of its loveliness. He took up his 
pipe, still alight, and pushing his chair out upon the balcony, resumed 
his seat and his fumigations. 

“Whoever this hilarious individual may be,” he thought, “ it is toler- 
ably certain that I can endure the laughter all night, if need be. My 
warlike preparations are all in vain ; I cannot shoot at a sound. If 
it is a trick, which is probable, I should not like to kill the trickster, 
anyhow.” 

He puffed away at his pipe with perfect composure, hearing the, 
tick of the great clock on the staircase. The sound was the more 
distinct by reason of the quietness of all beside. He could still 
hear the leaves rustling, the constant murmur of the stream, and 
occasionally the buzzing of the insect careering by on expanded 
wings. Everything around him invited repose, but Mr. Clinton was 
not sleepy. His mind was very busy, as his visit to Rose Cottage 
had awakened old memories ; and as he recalled the conversations 
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with Mrs. Wailes and her son, he forgot the mysterious laughter and 
all his present surroundings. Then he heard the premonitory growl 
of the clock once more, and the single stroke reverberating through 
the house. 

“T believe this is the ‘witching hour,’” he thought, “ and if these 
ghosts understand their business, they should be making some sort of 
a demonstration now. Jewhilliken!” 

This exclamation was brought out by a sight that surprised him 
considerably. Under the beeches thirty or forty yards from him, 
something was moving. It was in the shadow, but certainly there. A 
stout cord lay on one of the trunks, having been wound around it on 
the journey from Gloucester. He caught up this, buckled the sword- 
belt round his waist, and fastening one end of the rope to the iron 
railing of the balcony, he slid down to the ground in a moment. Just 
as he clambered over the rail he glanced toward the trees, and the 
moving figure flitted momently into the moonlight. A tall figure, with 
flowing white hair arid dark robes. His scabbard struck against the 
rail with a clash as he began his descent. He wrapped his gown 
about the weapon, leaving the hilt free, and ran swiftly to the grove, 
and through it, around it, down to the high wall on the roadside, and 
back to the house. Nothing! 

He examined all that side of the mansion, listening intently. No 
way of ingress there. The windows were all closed and there was no 
door. A large part of the wall was covered with ivy, growing lux- 
uriantly where there were no windows, and climbing to the gable. 
This side was in shadow, and he returned to his chamber, ascending 
by the rope hand over hand. 

“T don’t think I was asleep,” he said to himself as he resumed his 
seat, “and if not, that was a very queer affair. I thought I saw a woman 
plainly, and my back was turned less than a minute while I went 
down the rope. The only possible way of escape for her was through 
the wall of the house! I will examine every inch of the wall to-mor- 
row. The game is over for to-night, Ifancy. I will smoke one more 
pipe and go to bed.” 

His judgment was correct. There were no more disturbances, He 
secured the shutters, tried the locks of his doors, and for greater 
security drew up his trunks against them. And then without undress- 
ing, he threw himself upon the bed, and before the hall-clock struck 
again he was sleeping soundly. 

The events of this first night at Beechwood, thus imperfectly de- 
scribed, were sufficiently startling. The equanimity with which Mr. 
Clinton encountered the sights and sounds could hardly be explained, 
unless he had a theory to account for the mysteries, or was thoroughly 
skeptical concerning all supernatural things. He was certainly per- 
plexed, and conscious that he had been baffled, as he had entered upon 
the adventure with entire confidence in his ability to unravel all that 
was mysterious, and to lay the unquiet spirits that haunted the house 
and grounds. So far he had failed. But there was no thought of 
retreat in his mind, and he fell asleep even while concocting “plans 
for the next vigil. Besides his walk to Rose Cottage and back, he 
had been much occupied during the day attending to the removal of 
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his furniture, and the repose he spoke of to Wailes as an “all morn- 
ing’’ nap, was really only a prolongation of his usual slumber. He 
was therefore fatigued enough to sleep far into the morning, and the 
bright sunlight was streaming in through the Venetian shutters when 
he awoke. 








THE PLACE OF THE MOTHER-TONGUE IN EDUCATION. 


ROM the old times of Greece there is come down to us, from the 
wisest of her poets, a little scrap of verse laden with a thought 
so great as to hold by implication all that needs be said upon the 
teaching of the mother-tongue. It is found among the fragments of 
Theognis. He, the poet of a fallen aristocracy, long an exile from 
his country, lived long enough to see the little commonwealth, that 
was already bleeding from civil war, gathering her weak strength 
together to meet the onset of Xerxes’ millions. Then, hopeless of 
help from men, the old poet betook himself in prayer to the gods of 
Greece. 
O’er this our State may Zeus, who dwells in heaven, 
Stretch forth his right hand for our maintenance ; 
So too the other gods: but may Apollo 
Lift up our language and lift up our thought. 


In this utterance of Greek piety, if we remember in what times it 
was uttered, we must find, I think, the shaping out of a thought pro- 
foundly wholesome for ourselves. For the poet was praying amid 
the wrecks of a revolution that had laid low, in fire and blood, in 
banishment and confiscation, the social system that he loved; he 
was praying under the shadow of a coming war that threatened to 
crush out forever the freedom and the culture that he prized. He 
could not, therefore, have overlooked the need of material strength ; 
he could not have been blind to the necessity of building up in his 
shattered Megara the blessings of material prosperity. Thus, in the 
very beginning of his prayer, we found him calling upon Zeus to 
stretch forth the right arm of his strength. Yet he did not end his 
prayer with the boon of material power and of physical defence. 
No, he had seen too deep for that into the springs of national 
greatness. But he turned from Zeus to Apollo, from the giver of 
physical to the giver of intellectual weal ; and he wound up his noble 
prayer with the noble climax, that the speech of his countrymen 
might be purified, and thus their thinking made truer and higher. 
This then, as uttered by Theognis, seems to me almost the highest 
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word of Greek thought in its bearing upon political philosephy, that 
correctness and refinement of speech, as the needful condition of 
sound thought and of healthy culture, is the.thing above all others 
essential to the well-being of the people. 

Right here, therefore, upon this statement of the relation between 
a people’s speech and its capacity for greatness, i would wish to found 
my argument for the study of the mother-tongue as the basis of all 
education. For, in these days of ours, when the divorce of politics 
from philosophy is come to be wider than ever before, it is well for all 
that can think, to utter, however feebly, their conviction that the build- 
ing of railroads, the issue of greenbacks, and the degradation of the 
suffrage are not the whole of national welfare. ‘The State, what is it 
but the union for certain political purposes of hundreds or thousands 
or millions of individual men? Must not, therefore, every tendency 
of the times that leads to a blasted moral sense, or to a weakened 
intellectual energy among individuals, lead also, by frightful accumu- 
lations of evil, to the vitiation of the political whole? Yet of all the 
agencies that act upon the moral and upon the intellectual power of 
the individual man, none in the nature of things can be so far-reach- 
ing, so ever-present, so powerfully controlling as the language that he 
speaks and the literature that he reads. Men may eschew the church 
and run away from the preacher ; they may turn their backs upon 
the school, and laugh the college to scorn ; but from the unconscious 
teaching of the spoken word there is no escape, save in the deafness 
of the grave. Just as the air that we breathe brings to us health or 
death, just as the water that we drink defiles us by its defilement or 
purifies us with its purity, so the words we speak and hear must con- 
trol for good or for evil all the issues of our being. For, in the lan- 
gag’ th: ir spoken a’..ud in our streets and in our homes, and 
spoken silently in the processes of our thought and in the chambers 
of our conscience, the nation to which we belong gives ‘each day 
utterance to its moral judgments, it pronounces actions to be good or 
bad, men to be hateful or noble, life itself to be mean or high. If 
then language itself become corrupted in its moral nature, if it lose 
its clearness of discrimination so as to lessen the heinousness of vice 
by canting phrases, or to degrade the loftiness of virtue by ignoble 
slang, it cannot fail to weaken the moral sense of those that use it. 

There is thus a power in vulgar speech to break down the moral 
worth of words. Of this let me give one example, in a noble word 
that, under our own eyes, has been of late dragged down into the 
very deeps of infamy. For, in all the Romance treasures of our 
English speech there was hardly a word grander in its birth or love- 
lier in its associations than our old adjective “/oya/.” A child of the 
Roman zx, loyalty was at first that quality by which a good citizen 
differs from a criminal, a civilised man from a savage, that is, the 
voluntary subjection of will and passion to the sway of law. Then it 
was breathed upon by the spirit of Teutonic chivalry: the Roman 
word was modified to mark a Christian virtue. For, beyond the citi- 
zen’s subjection to the written law, it came to mean the subjection of 
sinful desires and of crafty self-seeking to the unwritten laws of per- 
evual purity and self-forgetfulness, ‘Thus, in that one adjective was 
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blended all that was best both in the uprightness of the law-abiding 
Roman and in the faithfulness of the Christian gentleman. Yet even 
such a word as this we have seen in our evil days torn from good 
uses and made a word of shame. For can any associations of history 
or of romance, can all the memories of Rome or all the glories of 
the Round Table, cleanse for us the name that was given to the loyal 
men that we have heard of? 

But in the growing misuse of the mother-tongue there is for the 
people another danger greater even than the deadening of words’ 
moral force. There is a loss of words’ intellectual power. For there 
is in every word, if we rightly understand it, the sharp expression of 
its associated thought ; and every word, if we rightly use it, moves 
with unfailing accuracy along the line fixed for it by its birth and 
history. But for every nation the right meaning of its words is deter- 
mined by its classical writers. Hence the power of a people to use 
its language with intellectual precision is measured by its knowledge 
of the true master-pieces of its literature. So soon, therefore, as the 
influence of the classical models goes down before the assaults of 
vulgar slang or of vulgar rhetoric, then must begin among the masses 
a period of intellectual enfeeblement. For speech is but the body 
of thought ; and all abuses of language must revenge themselves by 
robbing us of the power of thinking with clearness. Thus it may, I 
think, be set down as a law of history that the prevailing use of the 
mother-tongue, whether careful and honest, or dishonest and loose, is 
the unerring measure of a nation’s intellectual strength. There is 
here a rhetorical standard, a sort of linguistic thermometer, from 
which we may read the range of the national power in correct think- 
ing and wise acting. When words are used with honest regard to 
their meaning, when clearness is better loved than finery, when simple 
language is employed to reveal rather than tawdry language to dis- 
guise the shape of thought, then surely in the speakers of such a lan- 
guage as this we shall find mental energy, refined culture and wise 
action. Such were the qualities of style by which Demosthenes could 
sway even a mob of Athenians. Such are still the qualities by which 
John Bright can guide the democracy of England. But to wrest 
words from their origin and twist them to monstrous uses, to prefer 
long words to short, and involved sentences to clear ones—worse than 
all, to hide meanness of thought under a gaudy load of decorations — 
such qualities as these, wherever in history they are found, are both 
results and causes of a nation’s intellectual decay. I need not show 
how Greek ran out into Byzantine ; how the speech of Horace and 
Cesar rotted down into the bombast of the laterempire. Yct in my 
reading it is often borne in upon me that in our own time not a few 
nations. are verging close on their Byzantine epochs. For, in poor 
France, for example, does not the weak folly of her late adventures, 
does not the fierce imbecility of her communistic mobs, stand in close 
and clear relation to her Lamartines and her Hugos? And across 
the Pyrenees has it‘not been given to Sefior Castelar, that Spanish 
Sumner, absurd and inflated fanatic, by pompous platitudes and dis- 
located metaphors to charm a nation into the jaws of death? 

But with us ourselves, if we apply our rhetorical test to the American 
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people, can we be satisfied with the answer? Do we as a people use 
our mother-tongue with such nice feeling as to be lifted above the 
trouble of learning it in our schools? Is not Bret Hare our national 
poet? and was not poor Charles Sumner, whom they buried last 
spring with such funereal honors at Boston, held up in all our school 
books, by selections of his choicest rhetoric, as the American Demos- 
thenes? As might be inferred from such examples of our national 
taste, the moral degradation and the intellectual misuse of words in 
our American English have reached already a perilous excess. Last 
year, for example, a New York ruffian whom they called ‘Boss’ 
Tweed, was caught in stealing some millions of the city’s money. 
The people had sent him to Congress before, but now they changed 
their minds and sent him to jail. When the jailor, on giving him 
welcome to his cell, had to ask him what was his profession, the im- 
pudent old scamp drew himself up and answered that he was a states- 
man, Was there not in this odd use of such a word a strange com- 
ment on our national misuse of language? I do not think that by a 
thousand instances such as I might have gathered from books or 
papers or conversation, I could give a better illustration of the Ameri- 
can tendency to degrade the moral character and to weaken the intel- 
lectual force of well-born words. 

If one spends half an hour in listening to the debates of the colored 
delegates in a Southern Legislature, he will hear half the long words 
of our language brought under this brutalising process. But if you 
take away the droll utterance of the negro, you will find this tendency 
to the use of fine words in false places hardly more strong among black 
than among white Americans. Read in the Godse a speech made in 
Congress by an average member. Read the address made on some local 
great occasion by the local orator. Read the message of an average 
Governor, or the sermon of a sensational preacher. Read the report 
of a fire, or of a race, or of a Sunday-school celebration, or of a Sara- 
toga ball published in an average newspaper. Upon them all you 
will find the taint of the same vulgar misuse of words, the same avoid- 
ance of what is simple and clear, the same barbaric love of tawdry 
ornamentation. And now when one thinks of all this torrent of bad 
English that is rolling like a deluge of mud over all our continent, let 
him think too of the millions of men and women, and of children, 
impressible to all evil, for whom this diseased literature is the only 
mental food. The man of business before he goes to his office takes 
his fill of it from his newspaper. His wife adds to her supply by a 
flashy novel, ‘The boys and girls take their turns at both the novel 
and the paper. ‘The lawyer crams himself with it for an appeal to his 
jury. The doctor picks out from it the long words to be admired by 
old women, ‘The preacher pours it out with unction over the heads 
of his congregation. Is there not in all this an appalling danger to 
be recognised and overcome? 

That the words of our mother-tongue, however, mere words, either 
by moral corruption or by intellectual weakening, should ever become 
the spring of serious evils, this may seem to some only a schoolmas- 
ter’s exaggeration. But remember, if you please, that the words of a 
living language that are become diseased do not remain separate, 
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weak and inoffensive in the columns of our dictionaries. Nay, they 
are alive with a life that disease itself seems often to make the more 
vigorous. They combine in endless permutations, they breed and 
multiply and mass themselves into armies. They form sentences, 
they build up books, and constitute literature. Then in their literary 
shape this great host of tainted words enters silently through the 
avenues of each man’s brain, to touch the springs of his heart and to 
shape the course cf his action. Thus, whenever a word has lost its 
old power of giving clear utterance to a moral judgment, it becomes 
a source of immorality ; and whenever a word has lost the sharpness 
of its old intellectual force, it enters into the books of a nation as 
the breeder of an infinite series of unsound thinkings. In the 
marshes of a miasma-stricken land there flows from the separate cor- 
ruption of every rotting leaf and of every poisoned rain-drop such a 
collective might of pestilence as to slay men in whole families and 
bring great cities to their ruin. In like manner, when the separate 
evils that lurk in each corrupted word are gathered into books, then 
from the rottenness of the impure mass there must flow a poison to 
weaken the conscience and to break the intelligence of nations. 

Here then is a part of my subject that, painful as it is to handle, I 
can not in the straight line of my argument pass over in silence. 
For, of all the evils that threaten the young life > our nation, there is 
none so mighty as the growing corruption of our literature in expres- 
sion, in thought and in morality. And of this hideous corruption the 
blame rests chiefly upon the teachers of America: for the cause of it 
lies chiefly in the neglect of the mother-tongue in American education. 

All that know the processes of teaching, know well the power of the 
concrete example. ‘There is, in what is presented to the young mind 
as rez!, a voncerf.1 somet:.:ng that sets the activitics of thor sht into 
quicker motion. Thus all the disquisitions of grammarians will not 
so well explain the nature of an optative as to hear it shouted in 
Homer by a hero on the field of battle ; and all the reasonings and 
the formulas of philosophy will give no such conception of the universe 
as the boy’s first glance through a telescope into the realities of the 
starry heavens. But in moral teaching the power of the concrete ex- 
ample lies in the characters, whether historical or fictitious, that a 
boy reads about as real. For moralisings are tedious: there is much 
in every boy’s nature that rebels against the abstractions both of 
ethics and of religion. But in the concrete examples held up before 
him in print, whether in histories or in romances, in magazines or in 
newspapers, of characters to be scorned or to be emulated, there lies 
the forming power of each boy’s character. I have never intimately 
known any young man in whom I have not been able to detect the 
influence of some ideal character, which, as shaped and colored by 
his own youthful conceptions of manliness or success, he looked upon 
as the example to be imitated in his own living. These ideals of life 
are drawn, of course, from sources the most diverse. ‘Thus, in Ma- 
caulay we have all read how a whole generation of young Englishmen 
was brought to regard Byron as its pattern of life both in his misan- 
thropy and in his collars. Thus, too, wherever the Bible has been read 
as a living book, and not as a bundle of dogmas, love and admiration 
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of the personal Christ have led the best of every time to pass as pure- 
minded workers of good deeds through earth to heaven. But, what- 
ever the ideal may be, it is almost always an ideal derived not from 
life itself directly, but from print. For characters that are seen in 
real life are hardly ever clear enough or marked enough for youthful 
apprehension ; but in poetry, in novels, in newspapers and police 
reports there are heroes, ready made and ready dressed, for the imita- 
tion of the impressible young. Let the literature, therefore, that is 
read by boys be clear and manly in expression, honest in its pictures 
of life and true in its portrayal of character ; then you will find growing 
up from it a generation of good, clear-headed and pure-hearted men. 
But lect boys once grow up, as too many boys are growing, in ignorance 
of all noble writing ; let them fill up their leisure hours by books that 
are tawdry in style, false or vicious in their pictures of life, and silly 
or immoral in their pictures of character ; then, from the best-appointed 
schools and the richest universities you will see poured out a genera- 
tion of men feeble in mind and criminal in life. For the bent of 
human character must, by the law of our nature, be determined not by 
reasoning nor even by catechisms, but by this human tendency to imita- 
tion. From all this it follows that the books read by children are all- 
powerful in fixing the moral tastes of men. But, for every child that has 
learned to read at all, there are two competing literatures. On the 
one side stand the books that are written down to his capacities, silly 
books to make him silly, or vicious books to make him vicious. These 
he can read without guidance and to his infinite harm. On the other 
side stands the great literature of his mother-tongue, the great authors 
who through our English speech have enriched the world with their 
wealth of noble thoughts, with their hixh conceptions of character, 
\ ith thei: simple «*oquence, with their lfty purity, wth ticir blending 
of moral and of intellectual greatness into one grand ideal of man- 
hood. But to reach up to these the child needs to have his taste 
stimulated and uplifted. Shall we then stand by inactive while this 
choice of Hercules is making? Shall we tell a boy to gather his 
English from his Latin grammar, to work out his ideals of character 
from his Cesar, to learn how to live from his geometry? Shall we, 
by excluding English from our schools, leave the formation of taste 
and the formation of character to be fixed hap-hazard by ten-cent 
novels, by illustrated papers, by the lives of highwaymen and by the 
obscenities of police-courts? That education is a sham, I might 
almost say a crime, that does not so work upon the taste as to make 
a good book more attractive than a bad one; and we have done 
nothing for our children till we have set them in mental condition to 
profit by the treasures of our literature, and to draw their ideals of life 
direct from the masters of our speech. 

Some'months ago, the reporter of a New York newspaper, as a Greek 
might have gone to Delphi, went t. Concord in Massachusetts, to pick 
up scraps of wisdom from the lips of Mr. Emerson. The sage seems 
to have mounted his tripod gaily. “Literary supremacy,” quoth he, 
“may be transferred the same as political supremacy. England has 
held it longest, but now it has left her. Who knows but that before 
long it may come to the United_States?” Upon this saying of Em- 
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erson, though the vanity that is in it might make us smile, no teacher, 
it seems to me, can ponder without sadness. Why is it that to men 
of culture it sounds like a mockery to talk of our American people as 
bearing this literary supremacy? Why is it that, with all our mil- 
lions of inhabitants, with all our wealth that is and that is to be, with 
all our skill in farming, in manufactures and in trade, with school- 
houses that turn out scholars and with printing-houses that turn out 
books, year after year, by millions, we cannot hope, along with political 
might, to grasp that nobler power which made of tiny Athens as well 
as of imperial Rome, of Weimar as well as of London, the glowing 
centres of the world’s illumination? In many a single American city 
there dwell more people than in the whole of Plato’s Attica. The 
money spent in getting a single railroad across a mountain or through 
a Legislature would have enriched every family in Goethe’s Weimar. 
There are in an American town almost as many school-houses as bar- 
rooms ; and, of all the paper that is made, the American people, as is 
proved by a French statistician, uses up more than one-half in news- 
papers, magazines and books. If, then, we have all the helps to cul- 
ture without having culture itself, may not the fault lie in having 
neglected the prayer of Theognis? Yes, we have, I think, as a people 
forgotten more than any people on earth, the habit or even the 
admiration of refinement in speech. We have forced our governments 
to instruct the children of the people in what we called practical 
things ; but we have let generation after generation grow up in dis- 
dain of the very studies that might have made their hearts purer and 
their minds more open to great thoughts. 

I have spoken of the evils that must come to every society from 
failing in‘the studious cultivation of the mother-tongue. I have 
showed that these evils must touch partly the morals and partly the 
intelligence of the people. I have showed, moreover, that these evils, 
whether moral or intellectual, must find their utterance and do their 
work of destruction chiefly through the books that are read and ad- 
mired by the young. Here then, if I had the boldness to work my 
argument through, I ought to show how that in America these evils 
have made themselves already felt in such a way as to prove by 
experience the truth of views derived from reason. Yet, at this point, 
I lack the courage to go on. ‘There are, indeed, hideous blots upon 
both the morals and the culture of our people. There is, indeed, an 
American language so debased, either by vulgar slang or by vulgar 
finery, as to doom its users to degradation. There is, indeed, an 
American literature deformed by every extravagance of bad taste, 
and depraved by every taint of bad morality. There is a public life 
dishonored by incredible ignorance and by shameless wickedness. 
There is a social life discolored by sordid vices. There is, worse than 
all, a generation growing up that is already poisoned by the springs 
from which it drinks, a generation that is ready to carry forward the 
evils of the present into the hopes of the future. Yet it is a thank- 
less task to lay a finger upon such sores. It is worse still to blazon the 
faults of a country that is, after all, our own. Let me, therefore, leave 
the picture incomplete. 

Without going, however, into painful details, these evils that have 
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come to us from the neglect of the mother-tongue in education, may 
be summed up into two. The source of both is so obvious as to force 
conviction ; the extent of both is so vast as to embrace all others. 

1st. There is in American society a shameful lack of the cultivated 
class, that should be both numerous enough to leaven the uncultivated 
classes, and powerful enough to guide the collective action. 

2d. There is in American education, as looked at in its results, a 
shameful lack of durable effectiveness. In other words, our systems 
of education have not had strength enough in them to shape for per- 
manent good the moral and intellectual powers of the young, nor to 
send them forth into the world durably moulded by the touch of culture. 

Of these two evils, as may be seen at once, the one stands to the 
other as cause to effect. For, if our schools and colleges were able, 
as machines acting upon their raw material, to change their millions 
of scholars into men and women that were truly educated, then of 
necessity there would be a cultivated class in America stronger and 
more numerous than elsewhere. It follows, therefore, that the lack of 
cultivated men as a power in society is due to the failure of our schools 
to bring about an abiding love of culture in the children educated by 
them. 

This lack of durability in the resuts of an American education is 
a thing bewildering and sorrowful. The saddest experience of a 
teacher’s life is often to meet again in after-years the men that were 
once as children in his hands for education. Then they were per- 
haps ambitious for knowledge, eager in learning, happy in their appa- 
rent intellectual progress. But how is it with them now? I leave 
out the vast multitudes that end their education in the lower schools. 
Try a class more highly favored. Enter in imagination into the house 
of an average man that was some ten years ago the graduate of an 
average college. You will find him over head and ears in the cares 
of business life, eager in money-getting, care-worn and dyspeptic. 
In the rooms at home, where his life is passed, there are newspapers 
lying about, and perhaps a magazine. But the few books that are 
there are shelved behind glass doors, so as not to be rashly disturbed ; 
and his whole library, with the volumes counted in that he brought 
back from college, is not equal in value to the carpet upon his floor. 
The talk of the man is like his dwelling. His interest is alive only 
when the conversation touches on his business, his church, or his 
politics. He has ceased, or perhaps he never began, to be a reader. 
He has ceased to care for books. He has ceased to think upon 
questions of philosophy, or to follow with even a languid love those 
unselfish and inspiring lines of reflection that culture opens to the 
soul. In his own business he may show a sharp intelligence ; but 
the exercise of the mind for its own delight, the reverence for great 
ideals, the joy to be felt in the mastery of great men’s thoughts, the 
happiness that springs from following the wit or the wisdom of a 
poet—all these are become things unknown or things despised. 
His life passes in hours of business, hours of idleness, and hours of 
sleep. Thus he that ought to have been a man of culture, is sunk 
into a creature half-sensualist, half-drudge. But you will find all 
our country full of such cases of a sham education brought to shame. 
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Is there not, therefore, in the system that works out such results a 
fundamental blunder somewhere ? 

For, as I take it, the political and social aim of education is to 
create in society a class of cultivated men so powerful as to keep 
ignorance in check, and to lead the mind of the nation toward wis- 
dom. Upon the existence and the power of such a class is staked 
the very life of the modern State. For the State is become too com- 
plex for fools to govern it safely. With men of culture so diffused 
throughout society as to control the passions of the vulgar and to 
lead the opinions of the multitude, there is for the modern State an 
upward progress, grand and indefinite, toward the goals of civilisa- 
tion. But, when the leaders are not there, the mighty host is already 
defeated. Bereft of such a class, society, as a prey to all passions 
and to all delusions, must find itself, like the maddened swine, driven 
down in shameful frenzy to its death. 

There is no need to show in detail to.what results this evil has 
worked itself out in America. We can see the lack of number and of 
influence in our cultivated class, by the fact that power in money, 
power in society, power in politics has lodged itself almost altogether 
in the hands of the ignorant. We can see it in the fact that the 
collective action of our people, as expressed in its government, is 
almost always undertaken in folly and carried out in violence. We 
can see it in the supremacy of vulgar passions, and in the corruption 
of the public service. We can see it, I grieve to say, too plainly in the 
fate of the high civilisations that in South Carolina and Louisiana 
have been trampled down by the hoofs of brutal savages. Yet, 
when we see all this, we have not seen the ending ; for, unless our 
teachers can mend the matter, there is in this American succumbing 
of the educated to the ignorant, of the wise to the foolish, the doom 
of our civilisation. If we cannot turn our schools into schools of 
solid and abiding culture, if they cannot send out their scholars to be 
for all their lives reading and reflecting men, then our future, amid 
all, the phosphorescence of its material prosperity, is to be involved in 
a spiritual barbarism that will admit no remedy. 

Such then, as I have tried to sketch them, are the evils flowing 
now, as they must always flow, from the neglect of the mother-tongue 
in education. Such are the evils that, as teachers, we are called 
upon to combat: first, the lack of permanency in the results of 
American education; second, the lack of a cultivated class as a 
power in American society. In order therefore that we may fight 
these evils with success, let us frame in our own minds a worthy 
conception of what, for human character. the practical results of 
education ought to be. 

As a moral training, education ought to develop the power of moral 
judgment: it ought to teach us to distinguish right from wrong, and to 
give us strength to follow right in our own actions. But, as an intel- 
lectual training, education ought to develop the power of intellectual 
judgment: it ought to teach us to distinguish true from false, and to give 
us strength to follow truth in our own thinking. Finally, as a rhetorical 
training, education ought to develop the power of expression: it ought 
to give us the means of putting both our moral and intellectual judg- 
ments into a form so effective as to work upon our fellow-men. 
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Now to attain this threefold purpose of education, the careful study 
of the mother-tongue is the great discipline both pointed out by reason 
and approved by history. For in the careful study of the tongue that 
we use in daily life we are studying through the words the things that 
are signified by them ; that is, we are mastering one by one the whole 
array of moral and of intellectual notions that belong to our race. 
And in studying our English literature, we are having brought into 
our minds, under every form of practical application, the moral and 
the intellectual judgments that have been arrived at by our greatest 
thinkers upon all the duties and actions of mankind ; and in learning 
to admire the clearness of statement and the force of expression by 
which our great authors have revealed their thoughts to men, we are 
following the best and directest method toward making that, clearness 
and that force our own. 

In the development of the mind, such a plan of education would 
surely so strengthen the faculties as to make the habits of reading 
and reflection not a drudgery, but a delight; not a strain to be 
avoided, but a pleasure to be sought as the joyous recreation of the 
soul. In the development of taste, such a plan of education would 
surely so act upon the critical faculties as to make what is bad ot 
false or tawdry less charming than what is good and sound and 
simple. It would enable us, as a vast people of readers, to stifle a 
corrupting literature by lack of rewards ; to put down false reasoning 
or inflated rhetoric by quiet scorn, and to foster, as the types of our 
taste, not vulgarity nor sensationalism, but manliness and refinement. 
In the development of morals, such an education would so control the 
moral nature as to make us despise the baser tendencies of modern 
life. Jt would moderate the thirst for wealth by opening other 
springs of happiness more real and less degrading. It would turn 
our gaze with reverent love toward the great models of character of 
which literature is full, and thus it would make us truer in our ideals 
of life, more thoughtful in our estimate of success, and less disposed 
to be led into the imitation of successful knavery. It would ennoble 
even the busiest life by breathing into it, as through the shaft of a 
mine, the fresh air of thought. It would give even to the drudges of 
society a sympathy with intellectual aims, and it would tend to make 
life purer and higher for all by the charm of noble books and of 
social culture. Such an education therefore, if made universal by 
the State, would reproduce upon the nation those bencfiis that it 
produces upon the individual man. It would free the masses of the 
people from sensual degradations by lifting them into the range of 
purer joys. It would revoke the licenses of bar-rooms ; it would 
cleanse the streets of our cities from their nightly abominaiions. It 
would make the passions more amenable to reason ; it would mod- 
erate the excesses of party bitterness ; it would render men wiser in 
their choice of political measures and nicer in their choice of political 
leaders. Who can tell but that in course of time, with English well- 
taught in all our schools, we might have scholars in our Congress, 
and Presidents that were not, like the old German Kaiser, “ supra 
grammaticam ” ? 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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THE DEATH-RIDE. 





HE twilight of the summer day was come, 
And through the olive-boughs the silver crescent 
Of the pale queen of night gleamed whitely from 
Her cloud-fort evanescent. 


And, as we sat and watched the shifting towers 
Melt, merge and mingle in a thousand changes, 
Passing from frowning peaks to airy bowers 
Or thunderous mountain-ranges, 


Until at last, in fleecy maze dispersed, 
Bastion and battlement and cloudy pillar 
Pessed quite away, and o’er us as at first, 
But steadfaster and stiller, 


That gleaming banner flew unmoved among 
The shocks of war, while, through the cloud-veil riven, 
Star after star came grandly out along 
The battlements of heaven — 


Then Donna Inez spoke: Such hour is this 
As erst to old Boccace was wont to fashion 
Those far-famed wondrous tales of amorous bliss 
And most melodious passion. 


I almost think I see around me here 
That deathless company of knights and ladies — 
Lurks there no magic in our Spanish air 
Beneath these groves of Cadiz? 


Tell us a tale ere yonder western star 
Drop down behind these olive-branches pallid 
Say, Sefior Aubrey, you have travelled far, 
Your wandering feet have dallied 


Along strange paths; your curious hands have culled 
In eastern gardens many a flower of fancy 
Whose wondrous hues no breath of time hath dulled 
With cruel necromancy. 


Tell us—we listen: all the air is calm 
With nature’s peace; the soft wind ebbs and falters; 
The night’s warm breath goes upward like a psalm 
Whispered from unseen altars. 
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Thy servant hears, I said, and I will tell 
A strange adventure suited to the hour: 
A legend told me by a palm-fringed well 
Beside an ancient tower, 


Where the great desert spread in billowy surge 
Wave upon wave, and the red moon, back-driven, 
Her curvéd scimitar shook on the verge 
Before the hosts of heaven. 


A wearied band we were. The caravan 
Had journeyed far that day; the patient camels 
Drowsed heavy-eyed a little resting-span, 
Freed from their galling trammels. 


Spake Sheikh Abdullah: May the Prophet grant 
That not for ill yon fierce moon glows so redly; 
The desert sand-drift’s mercy is but scant, 
The desert storm-breath deadly. 


Allah is great! by His eternal will 
We stand or fall. What boots it though we wrestle 
In fiercest death-strife, or serene and still 
In houris’ soft arms nestle ? 


Christian, give ear, and I will tell to thee, 
A true tale handed down from old tradition ; 
Give ear and hearken, and thy soul, may be, 
Shall comprehend the vision. 


Caliph Haroun high court doth hold to-day, 
And in the council-chamber dim and vast, 
Domed like the towering arch of mighty trees, 
Whose topmost branches interlace and twine 
Above wide forest-depths, while underneath 
Their giant trunks form pillared corridors 

* In infinite succession —here the great 
And good and wise of all the land are come 
To commune with him on deep things of state. 
Sages who tracked the white feet of the stars 
Throughout the mazes of their mystic dance, 
And could interpret all their boon and ban, 
Bent low before him; bearded warriors, keen 
And wily councillors skilled in the art 
And subtlety of state-craft—all were there. 

But lo! ere yet from the eternal throne 
The Caliph spake his will omnipotent, 
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Through the great door in sudden haste there passed 
A man with pallid face and robe ungirt, 

Parting the crowd asunder with a sign, 

And tottering on with swift, unsteady step, 
Before the Caliph bowed him to the earth, 

And clasped with quivering hand the royal skirt 
And craved an audience. Then the people all , 
Did greatly marvel, for in that wan man, 
Blanched with an awful whiteness of despair, 
As one plague-smitten and accurst, they knew 
Emir Noureddin, chief-of all the guard. 

Thrice strove the suppliant his speech to frame, 
And thrice his parchéd tongue and chattering teeth 
Refused their wonted office ; yet at last 
Even fear lent words, strange, hollow-sounding, weak ; 
And so at last, with gasping breath, he spoke: 
“Commander of the Faithful! hear, I pray, ‘ 
Thy slave’s petition; hear and grant and save! 
For lo! as even now thy slave did lie 
Within his harem’s closest, surest bound, 

Girt round by sleepy-eyed, deep-bosomed maids, 
Moon-faced and amorous as the perfect moon 
When spring-buds swell beneath her subtle kiss, 
Even then upon my noon-day dream did come 
A strange, mysterious horror, and I shrank 
Within myself, as when in wildernesses 
The air seems heavy with unuttered spells, 
And the lone wanderer in that mazy error 
Crouches appalled with a mysterious dread ; 
Even so I shuddered, for before me there 
I saw, with shrouded face, Azrael stand — 
Azrael, the death-angel, who doth hold 
The doom of all men. 

“As I gazed and gazed, 
From his pale brow the veil seemed drawn away 
By hands invisible, and his deep eyes, 
Intolerable, searched my shrinking face, 
As seeking for the frightened soul beneath. ° 
In those dread eyes a strange surprise did dwell, 
A look of wonder and amazement vast; 
But as I gazed the veil seemed drawn again, 
And nought was there but empty space once more, 
And the glad sun made pictures on the wall 
Full of all glory and serene delight. 

“And now, Commander of the Faithful, grant 
That I may mount my fleetest steed and fly 
Beyond the utmost desert, for I fear 
Again to meet Azrael face to face: 

Hear, O thou mighty one, hear, grant and save!” 
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Ere the last echo of that frenzied prayer 
Died into silence, spake Haroun the Good :— 
“Emir, thy prayer is granted. Yet think not 
That thy frail will can change the destined hour 
Fore-ordered for thee through the eternal years: 
But fly, if fly thou wilt, thou hast thy wish.” 

And back through the awed crowd Noureddin passed, 
And silence fell on all men for a space. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Night! Night in the Great Desert! Down behind 
The western sands the day has dropped; the stars 
Scarcely the fainting pilgrim’s feet do guide 
To where around yon huge misshapen rock 
A horror of great darkness broods for aye. . 
The pilgrim nears that rock, and lo! a gleam, 
Cold, steady, terrible, of pallid light 
Flows forth unto him, and they stand once more 
Face to face, all alone with God’s own stars, 
Azrael, and the man whom men did call 
Emir Noureddin, chief of all the guard! 

Then the death-angel lifted up to heaven 

The patient awful terror of his eyes: 

“ Mighty art Thou, O Allah, and Thy ways 

Past finding out! Behold, the victim comes 
Whom Thou did’st bid me wait,—whom I myself 
Long leagues away beheld this very noon. 

He comes across Thy trackless sands to where 
Thou bad’st me wait for him when day was done.” 
And as he spake the gloom crept slowly up 

And wrapped the prostrate figure at his feet, 
And over all was silence. 


So Sheikh Abdullah ceased, and through the night 
Once more we eastward set our journeying faces 
To where, far past the keenest watcher’s sight, 
Slumbered the green oasis. 


BARTON GREY. 
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AN INCREDIBLE THING ABOUT THULE. 


CERTAIN Antonius Diogenes, a Greek novelist, who lived no 

one exactly knows when, has handed his name down to pos- 
terity associated with the title of a lost romance of a highly marvel- 
lous character, which he called Jncredible Things about Thule. Now 
Thule, in those days, was a name applied without any definite geo- 
graphical idea to some island or other in the extreme North, the 
furthest of all lands, unvisited, unknown except by vague report, and 
hence an admirable place to write incredible things about. So for 
the same reason we have borrowed the old romancer’s title for the 
narrative which here follows. It is about an unknown island in the 
Northern Sea ; and whether true or not—on which point we refrain 
from committing ourselves — we can safely say that it is incredible. 


On the 25th of June, 1809, Reikjavik, the fishy little capital of 
Iceland, witnessed a remarkable sight. Two small fishing-vessels 
entered the harbor, and from them disembarked a party of nine men. 
Instead of scattering themselves over the town, they proceeded in a 
body, under the leadership of a young Dane who was recognised as 
one Jorgen Jorgenson, straight to the Government House, and before 
the townspeople could guess what was meant, had surrounded it, 
seized the Danish Governor, Count Trampe, had lowered the Danish 
flag and hoisted in its place a novel ensign displaying three codfish 
on a blue field, and proclaimed the Free and Independent Republic 
of Iceland. 

The Icelanders viewed all these proceedings with much stolidity, 
as a matter with which they were not called on to meddle ; and though 
the population of the island was some 50,000, and the Army of Lib- 
eration but eight men, they neither offered resistance nor rallied 
round the flag. In a few days Jorgenson, encouraged or provoked 
by their indifference, seized supreme power with the title of Protector, 
and had his own way for about two months, when an English sloop- 
of-war came into the harbor, and learning the state of things, extin- 
guished the new-born republic and carried off the hyperborean Crom- 
well to be tried for piracy. But we do not propose to enter into the 
details of this miniature coup d'état, which may be read in any history 
of Iceland, but merely to touch on one act of Jorgenson’s Protectorate, 
which led to singular results. 

During Jorgenson’s frequent visits to Iceland before he made his 
grand stroke, he had formed a close friendship with an Icelander 
named Arni Vidalin. This Vidalin was a skilful and daring sailor 
and trader, whose voyages up the Baltic, to Holland, and to England 
(where he first met Jorgenson) had expanded his mind beyond most 
of his countrymen, and given him a knowledge that few of them had 
of the thoughts and feelings that were stirring Europe at the close of 
the eighteenth century. Unlike most Icelanders, he had a touch of 
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enthusiasm and enterprise in his character, which probably first drew 
Jorgenson to him ; and the acquaintance, as we have said, ripened 
into close friendship. This man (as afterwards appeared) Jorgenson, 
after careful sounding, selected as the confidant of his plans, and 
finding that he listened with interest, asked his help. He appealed 
to Arni’s patriotism as an Icelander; plied him with the familiar 
rhetoric of French Republicanism ; pointed out how easily the island 
might be wrested from the grasp of Denmark, still crippled by the 
loss of her fleet to the English ; hinted at a secret understanding with 
Napoleon who had Denmark at his mercy, and would maintain the 
new Republic ; and descanted on the glory they would obtain as 
deliverers whose names would live with those of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. . 

Really, or seemingly, won over, Arni undertook to form a party in 
Iceland to receive and codperate with Jorgenson when he should 
arrive. But in his secret heart he doubted the feasibility of the 
scheme, or distrusted Jorgenson, for he made no attempt to fulfil his 
part of the engagement. Perhaps when away from Jorgenson’s elo- 
quence, he may have foreseen that nothing but mischief could come 
to Iceland under the guidance of a flighty enthusiast who was cer- 
tainly, as he afterwards showed, a little insane. But he kept his 
friend’s counsel faithfully, until he learned that the attempt was about 
to be made, when he revealed the whole, in a private interview, to the 
Governor Count Trampe. 

Trampe, an easy-going man, treated the whole thing as a farce. 
Jorgenson’s letters, which Arni showed him, convinced him that some 
attempt was intended, but as for a revolt of the Icelanders, a revolt 
of oysters could not have seemed to him more absurd. “ Let him 
land when he likes,” he said. ‘‘ We will simply arrest him and send 
him ironed to Copenhagen for trial. I will privately recommend him 
to the King’s mercy on the ground of insanity, for mad he surely is. 
A couple of months’ imprisonment will bring him to his senses.” 
The sequel showed that the Governor judged correctly of Icelandic 
apathy and passiveness, only he did not carry his conclusions quite 
far enough. No Icelander was found to strike a blow against Den- 
mark ; but none was found to strike a blow for her, either ; and so, as 
we have said, the Danish supremacy over a loyal population of 50,000 
was overthrown in an hour by nine men. 

About the time when Jorgenson seized the supreme power, Arni 
disappeared. For awhile it was thought he had gone on a whaling 
voyage ; but after the Protector’s fall, when Count Trampe told the 
facts, it was supposed that he had fled to England or the Continent 
to be out of Jorgenson’s reach, as Trampe admitted that while a 
prisoner he had very incautiously told Jorgenson that his accomplice 
had betrayed him. When he still did not return, Trampe declared 
his belief that the Protector had had him privately murdered ; but as 
Jorgenson vehemently denied this, solemnly declaring that there was 
no blood on his hands, and as no evidence could be found sustaining 
the charge, it was not brought up at the trial. Disappearances not 
only of individuals, but of whole ship’s crews, are not so very un- 
common among the seafaring peoples of the Northern seas ; and in a 
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few years even the memory of Arni Vidalin had passed from men’s 
minds. 

In the spring of 1854, two young Englishmen, George Handford 
Cavendish and Frank Sebreze, both Oxford men, proficients in ath- 
letic exercises, great fishermen, good oarsmen, and well practised in 
boating, started for a yachting cruise along the coast of Norway. 
Their little craft, the Picfarnie, was a miniature cutter-yacht of about 
three tons, very strongly built and a capital sailer. By the latter part 
of June they had grown somewhat tired of running into fiords, fishing, 
sketching, and talking lame Latin and drinking fiery brandy with the 
good Norse pastors, so they ran up to the North Cape to see the mid- 
night sun at the summer solstice. After witnessing this sight, so 
strange and impressive to spectators from temperate latitudes, the 
question arose, where should they next go? When fitting out the 
Pictarnie, they had had a sort of -undefined idea that it was just pos- 
sible they might undertake some kind of small Arctic adventure 
before returning, and they had put on board a stock of pemmican and 
biscuit in sealed tin cans, and this still remained untouched. 

At last one or the other suggested, “ Why not run over to Iceland?” 
The proposition was a bold one, for the icfarnie was too tiny for a 
sea-going boat, to say nothing of ice-bergs ; but she was tight as a 
bottle and buoyant as a cork ; and Sebreze, who had selected her, 
bragged that he “could sail round the globe in her, barring typhoons.” 
In a word both young men had in them something of the old Viking 
spirit, and they felt that their trip thus far had been a little too safe 
and commonplace to gain them much éc/a#, and so they determined to 
make the venture. So they had the Pictarnie thoroughly overhauled 
at, Hammerfest, and finding her perfectly sound and tight, after 
getting minute sailing-directions and a chart from an old skipper there, 
on the 25th of June they put to sea. 

Their plan was to keep well to the north, holding a course about at 
right-angles to the Gulf Stream, until they struck the southward polar 
current off the coast of Greenland, and then to bear down upon Ice- 
land from the N. W. For two days they had a brisk east wind and 
made fine sailing, the little yacht behaving splendidly ; but towards 
evening of the third day —that is, evening by the clock, for the sun 
was high in the heavens, the sky suddenly grew dark, and they hastily 
took in sail, expecting a gale of wind. What followed, however, was 
what they were not expecting, an electric storm. The wind was not 
violent, but the thunder and lightning were terrific, and one discharge 
was so sharp and near that the yachtsmen were slightly stunned, and 
thought for a while that their boat had been struck ; but they could 
discover no damage, and the storm subsiding as suddenly as it had 
arisen, left them gliding along as gaily as before, with a fresh breeze 
on the quarter. ‘ 

About noon the next day, Sebreze was steering and Cavendish get- 
ting ready the dinner, when the latter suddenly called out, “What 
time is it, Sebreze? There is something the matter with my watch.” 

“ Eight bells,” answered Sebreze. 

Cavendish put down the loaf he was cutting, and came aft, looking 
uneasy. 
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“This is singular,” he said. “It is twelve by my watch, too.” 

“Well?” 

“We are steering due west: it is twelve o’clock, and the sun, instead 
of being due south, is on our larboard quarter!” 

The same idea instantly flashed into the minds of both. Sebreze 
reached over, opened the little binnacle and gave the compass-card 
a slight touch. It slowly revolved and gradually came to a stop at 
right-angles to its former position. The secret was out: the needle 
had been demagnetised by the electric discharge, and here they were 
without a compass, on an unknown ¢ea, ignorant of their position. 

Yet they could not realise the danger. Their little boat was strong 
and staunch, the wind was fair, the sky was bright, and if the sun, 
which moved in a great circle round the horizon, barely dipping at 
the north, was but a poor guide for men unused to those latitudes to 
steer by, on the other hand they had the security of almost uninter- 
rupted day. To return, moreover, under the circumstances, seemed 
as dangerous as to proceed ; so they resolved to keep boldly on their 
course. Another day passed, and the sky began to darken, presaging 
storm. Fierce gusts of wind came, and then drifts of snow, which 
presently thickened to a blinding whirl, in which they could not see 
ten feet from the yacht. They took in all canvass but a small jib 
storm-sail, and kept the Pictarnie’s head as close to the wind as they 
could. For hours and hours they kept thus beating to windward, until 
they fairly grew dizzy with the incessant swirl of snow-flakes. 

At last the snow abated, but the gale grew more violent with furious 
squalls, one of which blew their little storm-sail to rbbons, and the 
Pictarnie, \osing her steerage-way, fell off before the wind. It seemed 
a miracle that she did not founder ; but the waves were not so high 
as might have been expected with so strong a gale, and the smallness 
of the yacht made her rotation so quick that she was able safely to 
perform a manceuvre that would have been fatal to a larger craft. 

The only thing now to be done was to scud under bare poles ; so 
they lashed fast the now useless helm and kept an anxious look ahead, 
not knowing in what direction they were driving, nor what dangers 
beset their course. The storm still raged, but the wind seemed to beat 
the waves flat rather than raise them, and in this, and in the lightness 
of their craft which floated like a cork, lay their hope of safety. At 
last a furious squall carried away all their spars at once, and the 
Pictarnie yawing from the shock, some of the loose cordage got fouled 
in the rudder. Cavendish seized a hatchet and sprang to clear away 
the wreck, but Sebreze stopped him. “Wait a minute,” he said. 
“Clear or fouled the rudder is no use to us now; and I have a notion 
that this wreck towing astern will be of some service, At all events, 
let us see ; and we can clear it in a moment if necessary.” 

So it turned out. This light wreck of spars and cordage operated 
as a drag to check the yacht’s speed, and their rate of drifting sensibly 
diminished. The wind slackening about the same time, the immi- 
nence of peril was over for the present, yet for the first time a depres- 
sion and sense of dull despair began to come upon them. ‘They had 
no longer an enemy to grapple with: there was nothing that they could 
do but drift helplessly, they knew not whither, Provisions they had in 
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plenty, but the slender supply of water, of which they had only a keg, 
was a palpable ground for anxiety. Yet they felt but little thirst, and 
their apprehensions took no tangible form. Nothing broke the mono- 
tony of the long hours, not even the changes of day and night. The 
wind kept strong, but no longer furious, and’ whether it veered or not 
they had no means of telling. They saw no ship, no ice, no living 
creature, no sign of land ; heard nothing but the plashing of waves, 
and their own voices at rare intervals. The endless Arctic day, or 
rather an unchanging gray twilight which was neither night nor day, 
oppressed and confused them, ard they could not sleep. They felt, 
they afterwards said, as if time had come to a stop. Their neres 
began to give way under the long-continued strain. 

How long they drifted in this way, they could never afterwards tell. 
But one day a speck appeared on the horizon and roused them from 
their apathy. Slowly it grew in size, until at last they could make out 
that it was an island. Would they touch it or not? was now the 
absorbing question. They might.have rigged a jury-mast from the 
wreck they were towing astern, but their sails were lost, and they had 
no spare canvass. Eagerly they watched it, hour after hour, and still 
the boat’s head pointed steadily towards it. 

“Do you remember the loadstone rock in the Arabian Nights?” 
asked Cavendish of his friend. “That island seems to be drawing 
us.” 

“T have been thinking for some time that we were going faster 
than this wind can account for. We must be in a current.” 

With growing anxiety they watched the island which gradually 
began to assume definite shape. An irregular black cliff, like a 
great broken wall, rose steeply out of the sea, affording, so far as 
they could sée, no possibility of landing, anywhere. Nearer and 
nearer they drew, with, as it seemed to them, increasing velocity. 
Presently they marked the point where they seemed destined to 
strike. A wall-like promontory ran out into the sea, and a couple of 
fathoms beyond its extremity a small detached spur of rock rose 
above the surface. The boat seemed about to strike the face of the 
wall, when the reflux of a wave caused it to veer a little. Their 
chance was now to pass between the edge of the wall and the de- 
tached rock. Sebreze stood with a boat-hook at the bow, and Cay- 
endish with another at the stern. As they were on the point of 
striking the edge, Sebreze gave a desperate thrust, threw the boat’s 
head to larboard, and they entered the narrow channel. The next 
instant the wreck that they had in tow caught on the detached rock, 
there was a sudden jerk, the boat veered to starboard again, passed 
the perilous point, and turning into a narrow inlet, crashed against 
the rocks with a shock that threw them off their feet. 

They were in a sort of ravine, or chasm, between high walls of black 
rock, rising vertically on their right, but terminating below, on their 
left, in a series of ledges like irregular stairs, against the lower part 
of which their boat had been wrecked. They sprang upon these 
stairs, clambered up for a short distance, and after a brief ejaculation 
of thanksgiving at their deliverance, threw themselves upon one of 
the ledges, and fell instantaneously into deep sleep. 
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How long they slept they did not know, but they awoke much 
refreshed in both mind and body, and proceeded to take an account 
of their situation. The place in which they were, was, as has been 
stated, a narrow chasm or cleft between lofty walls of black, volcanic- 
looking rock, smooth on one side, but on the other broken and irreg- 
ular, with ledges toward the bottom formed by basaltic pillars. At 
the bottom lay the black water, lapping on the lower ledges as a 
ripple ran in the mouth of the gorge ; and at the top the chasm was 
open to the sky. It ran back for some distance, but a bend in its 
course prevented them from seeing its exact depth. The opening or 
mouth by which the /ictarnie had entered looked out to sea, but a 
thick mist outside, hanging before it like a curtain, prevented their 
having any view in that direction. 

In the black water below them lay the wreck of the yacht, which 
had now broken up ; and around it were floating cans of pemmican 
and of biscuit, some small boxes and other light stores, some of which 
were lodged on the lowest ledge of rock by the receding of the tide. 
Their water-keg they found floating, with the spigot gone; but the 
loss of the water was of no consequence, as water was dropping and 
trickling everywhere from the walls of the chasm, and running in little 
rills along some of the ledges. 

The first thing to be done was to secure as much of this floating 
property as possible, which, by the help of their boat-hooks, was an 
easy task. They found a narrow chink between rows of basaltic 
pillars, into the mouth of which a man could barely squeeze himself, 
and running back twelve or fifteen feet ; and in this they stored their 
provisions, piling them at the further end, so as to be out of the reach 
of white bears,in case any of those voracious monsters should ‘be 
upon the island. Here also they stowed a runlet of brandy which had 
luckily escaped damage, not neglecting first to refresh themselves 
with a moderate draught, and to fill the metallic flasks in their 
pockets. The provisions and other floating articles secured, the next 
thing was to save as much of the wreck as they could from drifting 
out again. In getting in the broken spars, Cavendish was delighted 
to recover a coil of very long and strong seal-line, made of finely- 
plaited strands of narwal-skin, which he had bought from a Finn at 
Hammerfest, and left hanging to a belaying-cleat on the mast. By 
the help of this, a pair of sheave-blocks, and pieces of spars, they 
succeeded in hauling up all the loose parts of the wreck and landing 
them on a ledge above tide-mark. So much of the frame of the 
vessel as held together, they made fast with ropes to the rocks. 

This work done, they held a consultation. They could make a 
raft from the pieces of their yacht; but they had no sail, and even 
had they one, to trust themselves to the open sea under such circum- 
stances, was to rush into worse peril than that which they had just 
deemed themselves so fortunate in escaping. The desolate and 
frightful appearance of the island, as they had seen it on their 
approach, gave no hope of any inhabitants. Instead of the screaming 
flocks of eider-ducks, boobies, gannets, guillemots, always seen wheel- 
ing round these rocky islands, all had been silence ; not even the 
white wing of a sea-mew flashed across the black rock-pinnacles. 
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“Our only chance,” concluded Sebreze, after summing-up his view 
of the situation, “lies in the possibility of our signalling some passing 
sail ; for that any vessel ever touches here, I do not believe. Our 
stores, carefully husbanded, will last us two months, I think. If we 
can catch fish, or if we could find a duckery, we might hold out 
indefinitely, but for the cold of winter.” 

“ Ducks’ eggs would be a happy find,” said Cavendish ; “but we 
should have to eat our fish raw, I fear, for our matches are all spoiled 
with the water, even if we had any wood to spare for fuel.” 

“That is unlucky, for it spoils my idea of a smoke-signal. I tell 
you what we must do: we must climb these rocks if we can, and I 
think we can manage it, determine which is the most conspicuous 
peak, and rig up some kind of signal with our topmast. Then we will 
explore the interior of the island, at least enough to see if it can fur- 
nish us any subsistence and better shelter than this damp gloomy pit 
which reminds me of Dante’s Inferno.” 

So taking their seal-line and boat-hooks, and a small supply of pro- 
visions slung from their shoulders, they set out. They crept along 
the ledges of the gorge for some distance until they found a spot 
where the broken condition of the inner wall afforded them some 
facilities for ascent, and here they commenced their climb. It was a 
task of extreme difficulty, and at times of no slight danger: some- 
times, by means of a pile of great and small fragments, they clambered 
up to a ledge which seemed to promise a fair path, and after follow- 
ing it awhile, found it broken abruptly off, and all their labor wasted. 
The rocks were everywhere dripping with water, and extremely slip- 
pery, and the mist, which seemed to pour into the gorge like a river 
from the opening above, grew denser and denser." Presently they 
came to a new and formidable obstacle in a series of trap-dykes or 
thin walls projecting at right-angles to the sides of the chasm which 
they seemed to have cloven through. These were perfectly smooth 
and offered no chance of footing ; but their edges were very jagged 
and irregular, and by detaching the grappling-iron from one of the 
boat-hooks, making it fast to the seal-line, and then throwing it over 
the wall until it caught on one of the projections, so that they could 
climb up sailor-fashion, they managed to surmount these. 

At last they reached the crest of the inner wall, which they found 
wider and more level than they had expected, and they proceeded 
along it for some distance until they found a peak which they thought 
a good place for their signal. But no signal would have been of any 
service just then, for nothing was to be seen but a heavy mist which 
seemed to boil up from the interior of the island and roll in incessant 
masses over the rocky walls to the sea. Toward the inner part of the 
island the mist was lighter, and they could catch glimpses of another 
wall like that they were on, concentric with the latter, but lower, and 
separated by a chasm of unknown depth. 

Into this chasm, after a short rest, they began to descend, with 
much less difficulty than they had ascended on the other side ; but 
the necessity of exploring its depths was fortunately obviated by one 
of the transverse trap-dykes which had given them so much trouble 
in their ascent. This dyke had part of the upper edge quite level, 
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and projecting so near to the point they were on, about twenty feet 
below them, that it looked as if they could leap upon it. This perilous 
jump, however, was not tried, for Sebreze, taking the seal-line, threw 
one end down upon the ledge to measure the distance, next, guided 
by this measurement, made a strong loop in the line, and then fixing 
the grappling-iron firmly on a projecting crag, let himself glide grad- 
ually down the line until he reached the loop. Into this he put both 
hands, and holding firmly, thrust strongly with both feet against the 
face of the rock, so as to swing himself fairly over the dyke, on the 
top of which he safely landed. Here he made the loose end of the 
line fast, and Cavendish slid down without difficulty. 

Their further descent into the interior was easy enough, the slope 
being not nearly so steep, and only requiring caution. The air was 
surprisingly warm, and the mist around them much thinner ; but far 
above their heads it formed a canopy of clouds, rolling, as it seemed, 
on all sides over the outer walls, with a kind of rotatory or slow spiral 
motion. As they proceeded into the valley-basin below, the warmth 
of the moist air increased until it was really oppressive, and the 
weight of their saturated clothing was almost more than they could 
bear. 

At last they reached a ledge, and while standing on it, resting, and 
deliberating on their further course, the mist in front partly lifted, and 


-to their amazement they saw below them a paradise of verdure. Tall 


palms, as it seemed to them, reared aloft their leafy crowns, and vines 
with splendid flowers trailed in festoons from stem to stem ; gigantic 
bamboos—or were they monstrous specimens of the columnar 
cactus ?—stood in clusters, or rose singly in tall shafts from the sea 
of greenery that lay, unmoved by any breeze, below them. The 
closing mist soon shut out the spectacle, but curiosity and astonish- 
ment now urged on the travellers. It was not long before they found 
themselves quite under the mist, and in a moist, but clear warm air, 
and at their feet, plain in sight, lay the whole island-valley. It was 
a circular basin of perhaps two miles in diameter, walled in by the 
rocky ridges which they had descended, and a perfect garden of 
strange and luxuriant foliage and flowers. They looked about 
curiously as they approached, for some sign of inhabitants, but at first 
could discover none; presently, however, they noticed what was 
evidently a path, and following it for some distance, perceived under 
a clump of low palm-like trees, with rough stringy bark, and wide flat 
crowns of fringed leaves, like fern-fronds, what seemed to be slight 
and very small cabins, built of green reeds, and thatched with leaves. 

While looking at these, several human beings of small stature 
emerged from the huts, and after brief conversation, came along the 
path, carrying vessels which resembled calabashes hung by cords. 

“ Natives: savages,” said Sebreze. “What’s the proper thing to 
do to conciliate their affections?” 

“ Suppose we try a green bough. I believe that is a sign of peace, 
the world over.” 

So each broke a great fern-leaf, and advanced slowly, gently waving 
it, and trying to throw into their faces the most benevolent look they 
could possibly assume. The natives presently caught sight of them, 
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and after a momentary pause, began to approach them, evidently with 
peaceful intentions, and on reaching them, bowed with great respect, 
after which one began to address them in an unknown tongue. They 
were a singular-looking race, between four and five feet high, very 
erect in their carriage, with disproportionately small heads, flattened 
on the top and much elongated backwards. As for their age, it 
baffled all conjecture. Their faces were round, like those of children, 
with dark eyes, over which the lids drooped a little ; their skins of a 
pale clear olive, exquisitely smooth ; and their hair and eyebrows— 
they had no beards —were white as snow. Their small hands and 
feet were bare ; and they were clad in loose garments or tunics of a 
soft white fibrous-looking material. Their whole demeanor was grave 
and quiet ; their voices soft, with a sort of plaintive tone. 

Seeing that it' was impossible to come to any understanding by 
words, one of these strange people made signs to the travellers to 
follow them, and together they proceeded by a path which led toward 
the centre of the island. By the way they had ample opportunity to 
admire the extraordinary and splendid vegetation which had so aston- 
ished them when first seen. The palm-like trees, with their crowns of 
fringed fronds, have already been mentioned ; but more surprising 
than these were the plants they at first took for bamboos. Of these 
there were two kinds: one rose, a straight green column, with regular 
nodes, but no trace of foliage, to a height of forty to sixty feet, with a 
diameter of about two feet at the base, and regularly tapering, like a 
mast ; another kind was not so tall, had a ruff or fringe of bluish 
green blades surrounding every node, was deeply channelled along 
the internodes, and the ridges studded with clear crystals, apparently 
of silex, from the size of a pea to that of a filbert. One particularly 
beautiful plant grew in clumps or copses. It rose to fifteen or twenty 
feet in height, with a slender trunk, and threw out on all sides bunches 
of bright-green, slender leaves, like tufts of very long grass, giving to 
the whole clump, seen at a little distance, a wonderfully soft, mossy ap- 
pearance. But the strangest peculiarity was in the mode of its flower- 
ing. From the root of every tree rose a smooth, leafless shaft, about 
two inches in diameter, and of a light-yellow, pink, or scarlet color. 
This shaft rose a yard or more above the plant to which it belonged, 
and was terminated in some specimens by a scarlet or crimson flower 
of an elongated shape, like an immense lily-bud, about two feet in 
length, and standing at right-angles to the stem ; while others bore at 
the top a globe of an amber color, rather larger than a man’s head. 
Other plants sprang in clusters from the ground between the stems, 
throwing up tall feathery leaves, like ostrich-plumes, to a height of 
eight or ten feet. The climbing plants, with large and brilliant 
flowers, and fruits of strange shape and vivid color, enhanced the 
magic of the scene ; and in the humid air all the hues had a strange 
soft lustre and harmonious blending. Indeed nothing can describe 
the effect of this singular vegetation, so luxuriant, yet so delicate, 
which sprang in lofty plumes, spread in branching fronds, hung in 
slender festoons, or drooped in soft fringes, unstirred by any breeze. 
No note of bird was heard ; no chirp of insect ; no fly glanced in the 
air. At times a feathery seed detached itself from one of the trees, 
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and fell softly and vertically to the ground ; but beyond this, and the 
soft far-off murmur of the sea, all was as still, as silent, and as mys- 
terious as death. And the dream-like feeling it inspired in our 
travellers was not lessened by the presence of their strange taciturn 
guides, who moved on before them, their light footsteps scarcely rust- 
ling the thick carpet of fallen leaves. 

Presently a turn in the path brought them in sight of a cabin of 
larger size than those they had first seen, and from it emerged a man 
whom they at once recognised as of their own race. He was tall and 
broad-shouldered, very erect, and moved with a firm, almost youthful 
step, though a mass of silvery hair fell upon his shoulders, and a 
beard of snowy whiteness flowed to his waist. He was dressed in a 
tunic like those of their guides, bound round the waist with a broad 
belt, and his feet were bare. As he drew near, our travellers noted 
with surprise the extraordinary whiteness and delicacy of his skin, in 
which not a speck or wrinkle could be perceived. His eyes were of 
a clear blue and very bright. When he reached the strangers, the 
natives who accompanied him drew respectfully a little back. 

He saluted the travellers with great dignity, though with evident 
astonishment, and addressed them in a tongue which they recognised 
as either Norse or Danish. Cavendish tried the resource he had 
found so often of service in Norway, and accosted the stranger in 
Latin. An expression of pleased surprise showed that the words 
were understood ; and very slowly, and with the effort of one recalling 
a long-forgotten lesson, he replied in the same tongue, asking who 
they were and how they had come there. No sooner had the words 
“Angli sumus,” fallen upon his ear, than he hastily interrupted: “I 
can speak English; I have been in London”—and invited them 
into his hut, where he made them recline on cushions or divans, 
covered with the same fabric that he wore, and, as they judged by 
the rustling, stuffed with dry moss or leaves. Here they told him 
their whole story, and when they had finished, he said, with emotion : 

“You are the first men of my own race that I have seen for nearly 
fifty years. I am a European, like yourselves; but I disappeared 
from the sight of men when your fathers were yet children. I ama 
native of Iceland, and my. name is — or was — Arni Vidalin.” 

He then related the story of Jorgenson’s coup d’état, as has already 
been given, down to the time of his seizing absolute authority in his 
own hands, with the title of Protector, and continued :— 

“So soon as he had taken the government into his own hands, he 
sent for me. I felt uncertain whether Trampe had betrayed me or 
not, but went. He however only mildly rebuked me for my want of 
confidence and patriotism, spoke of the grand future he was preparing 
for Iceland, and then dismissed me. A night or two after I was 
secretly visited by two sailors, brothers, whom I believed to be my 
friends, and who told me that they had reason to believe that the 
Protector had some design upon me, and that I had better take 
advantage of the opportunity they offered and escape in their ship, 
which was about sailing for Norway. The fact that Jorgenson had 
never sent for me again after the first interview, had rendered me 
suspicious ; so I accepted their offer, and went on board their vessel 
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with them in disguise, as they recommended, saying that they did not 
know if their crew could be trusted. They placed me in the little 
cabin, with instructions not to leave it until we reached port, and set 
sail at once. I was thus kept in ignorance of the course they were 
steering. 

“At last one night— though it was broad daylight, as you under- 
stand — one of the two men came into the cabin stealthily, awoke me, 
and said that the crew (whom I had never seen) had conceived some 
suspicion about me, and that they thought it more prudent to run me 
quietly ashore in a boat, as we were off the coast, while it was their 
watch on deck. I thought it best to make no objection, and went on 
deck with them. The vessel was nearly motionless, and surrounded 
by a dense fog. They lowered the boat, we three got into it, and 
rowed, as it seemed to me, for a long distance, steering by the com- 
pass. I had not spoken a word, nor had they. Presently through 
the mist loomed up the steep and ragged black cliffs of an island, 
which I guessed at once to be the half-fabulous ‘ Nifley,’ or ‘ Cloud 
Island,’ of the whalers, lying somewhere between Iceland and Jan 
Meyen’s:Land; whose very existence was a matter of dispute, as the 
few who professed to have seen it, when questioned, confessed that 
they had only seen a bank of fog on the horizon, which they had not 
ventured to approach, being deterred by the wild and superstitious 
traditions connected with this mystery of the sea. 

“At sight of this I suspected at once my fate, and protested 
vehemently against their treacherous conduct ; but unmoved by my 
words, they landed me on the island, leaving with me a small supply 
of provisions, and saying as they pushed off, ‘The Protector bade us 
say to you that he will not shed your blood, but leaves you to the 
judgment of Heaven.’ 

“ Like yourselves, I determined to know the best and the worst of 
my situation ; and after scaling the walls with great difficulty, I found 
this strange valley and this strange people, with whom I have lived 
ever since. They received me with respect, and made me understand 
that I was sent to be their chief or king ; and since then they have 
always treated me with a sort of reverence.” 

“What sort of people are they?” asked Sebreze. “A tribe of 
Lapps or Finns?” 

“'They are not Lapps or Finns, whom I know well. They are as 
great an enigma to me now as the day I first landed here. ‘Their 
language was not only unintelligible to me, but consisted chiefly of 
sounds that I could not possibly utter ; so I contrived a language to 
serve’ as a medium between us, which they very readily learned. I 
made it, like their own, monosyllabic, taking it in part from the Norse 
tongues and part from the English, by dropping the terminations 
of the words. I taught them to twist fibres from the stringy bark of 
trees, and make the stuff in which you see them dressed, to chip off 
sharp flakes of a flinty black stone to use as knives, and a few other 
simple arts.” 

“Had they the use of fire; or did you teach it to them?” asked 
Cavendish. 

“There is not a spark of fire on the whole island. If I had the 
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means, which I have not, of striking fire, nothing could be found to 
serve as fuel in this humid air. But they do not live entirely on raw 
fruits and seeds, as they did at my arrival: I discovered at several 
points in the valley small springs of hot water, in which I taught them 
to boil certain fruits and nuts. And this reminds me that you must 
require refreshment.” 

Arni here spoke to two or three of the natives who were standing 
without the cabin, and who departed and presently returned, bringing 
fruits and nuts of various kinds in neat baskets. The travellers 
found these very palatable, especially a kind of large triangular nut . 
with a hard black shell, which had apparently been boiled and then 
split open longitudinally. There were slices also of a substance 
which greatly resembled fine close household-bread ; and this Arni 
explained to be the root of a fern-like plant, which, after being 
wrapped in a water-tight covering of bark, was placed in a hot 
spring, and thus, in a manner, baked. The only beverage was clear 
water, drunk from cup-shaped nut-shells, holding about half a pint. 

After this repast was over, the travellers asked Arni if he had ever 
attempted to teach his people the truths of religion. He said that he 
had often tried, but though they listened respectfully, he could not 
bring them to the faintest comprehension of the subject. They ap- 
peared, he said, utterly destitute of the religious faculty. Once, when 
he spoke of the immortality of the soul, one of them remarked: “ For 
you, Va, [father] it may be, but not for us;” and this seemed to 
express the feeling of all. So far as he could learn, they never 
dreamed ; and thus one means by which even rude savages arrive at 
the conception of a soul as something distinct from the body, was 
wanting to them. 

“T do not understand them,” Arni continued. “They do not seem 
to be creatures of my own kind. They move softly about, rarely 
speaking, and never showing any emotion. I never saw one angry, 
or pleased, or joyous, or distressed. It is true, life here has no 
objects ; these plants, untended, furnish an abundance of food ; there 
is nothing to hope or strive for, nothing to fear. There is no animal, 
or bird, or even insect on the island. ‘There is no change of climate ; 
scarcely the changes of day and_night, for through all the long Arctic 
day we have the pale light you see now, and the night is scarcely 
darker, for beside the constant auroras, the whole island has a lumi- 
nousness of its own, a sort of phosphorescence. But as for these 
people, I can not fathom their thoughts, or what goes on in their 
minds. In one part of my attempt at education, however, I was more 
successful. I undertook to explain to them, as far as my slender 
knowledge went, botany and the structure of plants, the nature of 
the earth, the phenomena of clouds and rain, and other simple physical 
knowledge ; and in these things they took an eager interest.” He 
went on after a pause: “ A strange idea has sometimes occurred to 
me. You see this vegetation: it resembles, so far as I know, no 
other upon earth. I have thought that perhaps it and these people 
are the sole remaining relics of a nature and a race that passed away 
long before human history begins.” 

“ How many are there of them?” asked Sebreze, looking with a 
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sort of awe at the grave, strangely-childish faces with melancholy 
eyes, that stood without the cabin. 

“There were seventy-one when I came here. Since I have been 
here, thirty have died, so that there are now forty-one, and the death- 
rate slowly increases. No children have been born, though there are 
several married pairs among them. I think they are conscious that 
their race is doomed to extinction.” 

“ How do they dispose of their dead ?” 

“Carry them among the rocks, with no lamentation or external 
marks of sorrow, and build rude sepulchres over them. Except on 
these occasions they never go near the rocks ; perhaps from a super- 
stitious or reverential feeling, or perhaps because they dislike the 
stream of cold air which constantly flows down the rocks, but grows 
warm before it reaches the valley.” 

After some further conversation, Arni insisted upon their taking 
some repose, to which they consented, as notwithstanding the exciting 
novelty of their situation, the fatigue they had undergone was begin- 
ning to produce its effects. 

When they awoke, Arni took them over the valley. They saw 
most of the people, who kept somewhat aloof, but made respectful 
salutations. To the eyes of our travellers, each seemed an exact 
counterpart of the other. Arni showed them the springs of boiling 
water, which sprang but a few inches from the ground, in small basins, 
and drained away under the carpet of leaves. Under these leaves, 
Arni said, was a thick stratum of peat in every stage of fossilisation, 
and below that a layer of scalding-hot mud. It was the constant 
radiation from this, he said, that gave the island its peculiar climate, 
the temperature of which scarcely varied throughout the year. The 
height of the rock-walls screened them from all winds, except the 
cool indraught before mentioned, which supplied the place of the 
continually ascending column of warm moist air, which, when it 
overtopped the walls, precipitated its moisture in mists which over- 
flowed and rolled constantly down the outer sides. A part of it 
was condensed by the rocks, and flowed down them in small rills 
of cool water, one of which Arni had led by a channel across the 
valley toward the lower, or southern side, where it escaped by a 
subterranean outlet. 

He had planned, he said, at one time to settle his people in a sort 
of town in the centre of the valley ; to make regular paths, or streets, 
and otherwise give the place more of a civilised look; but he saw 
that the natives greatly preferred their separate little groups of cabins 
hidden apart under trees ; and, as he admitted, in time the listlessness 
and apathy that the climate seemed to engender, took possession of 
him also, and he abandoned his plans. 

In-the course of these conversations, Arni, naturally, asked what 
events had taken place during his long seclusion ; and the account of 
the overthrow of Napoleon, the revolutionary movements of 1848, and 
the establishment of the Second Empire in France, awakened an 
intense interest in him. He confessed that a desire to return to the 
world, and take a share in its affairs, which he had long thought dead 
within him, was beginning to return. This opened the question, which 
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had been all the time in our travellers’ minds, how they were to quit 
the island. They asked Arni if he could help them to make a raft 
out of the fragments of their boat, and if he thought they could escape 
by it. He told them that he would show them how to make a far 
better raft than that, and would aid them to escape so far as he could. 
He even intimated that perhaps he might go with them, as they 
earnestly urged him to do. 

By Arni’s instructions the natives cut down a number of the tall 
columnar plants, like gigantic reeds, and divided these into lengths 
of about sixteen feet. ‘hese, Arni said, were of great strength and 
toughness, and rendered very buoyant by the internodes which were 
so many closed air-chambers. The natives, by his direction, carried 
them to the rocks at the southern part of the island, to which spot 
they also brought quantities of strong cord, of various thicknesses, 
twisted from the fibrous bark of the fern-like trees, and netted bags, 
filled with large nuts and roots for provisions. Under Arni’s in- 
structions they also wove a light strong sail. 

When all these preparations, which took some time, were accom- 
plished, Arni and the travellers began the ascent of the rocks at a 
point which he indicated, where they found much less difficulty than 
in their previous experience. ‘The task was tedious: everything had 
to be hauled up from station to station, and at one or two points they 
had to cross narrow chasms by an improvised bridge; but they 
worked steadily, and at last found themselves on a smooth rocky 
beach, with the great sea before them. Here then they made their 
raft, shipped their mast, bent their sail, secured their provisions, and 
were ready to depart, when to their surprise, Arni declared that he 
had changed his mind about going. In explanation he said that he 
had accustomed himself to this life, that he had become attached to 
his people, and they to him, and that in the world he would find 
himself a stranger, probably friendless, and an object of vulgar 
curiosity. As they urged him further, he confessed to a strange belief. 
“You may call it a delusion, if you like,” he said, “ but look at me. 
I was thirty-five years old when I was put upon this island. I am 
now eighty ; yet my body has the vigor, my sight the clearness, my 
mind the intelligence of a man of forty. I have a belief that should 
I leave this island and enter other conditions of existence, the whole 
burden of my eighty years would fall upon me at once, and I should 
sink into decrepitude and dotage. I do not fear death ; but I do fear 
an old age of helplessness, imbecility and poverty among strangers.” 

“ But,” said Cavendish, “ when the existence of this island is made 
known, you can not escape being drawn into the world again.” 

“That,” said Arni, “1 shall rely upon you to prevent.” 

“How?” 

“Thus. You perhaps owe me something for assisting you in your 
escape; at all events you will not, I am sure, be willing to consign me 
to misery and this harmless people to destruction, or, what is worse, 
to be paraded like strange monsters in the museums or menageries 
of Europe. I should feel myself to have betrayed a sacred trust if I 
permitted such a thing. But I will not ask of you perpetual silence. 
Promise me faithfully to keep my secret for twenty years, as by that 
time, if living, I shall probably be alone.” 

28 
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Nothing that they could say could change Arni’s resolution, so 
they reluctantly gave the promise. Arni then gave them careful 
directions, assured them that the N. E. wind, then blowing, would 
last amply long for them to sight the coast of Greenland, and bade 
them farewell ; and thus they parted, with no ordinary regret, from 
this singular man, upon whom had been laid the burden of so strange 
a destiny. 

The wind held fair, as Arni had predicted, and the raft made very 
good sailing. When about forty-eight hours out, they were sighted 
by a Danish ship from Upernavik with seal-skins and blubber, and 
were taken on board. The skipper was a stolid, incurious fellow, 
who was quite satisfied with the brief story they gave him of their 
wreck and escape. Perhaps an examination of their raft might 
have excited his curiosity, but an officious sailor cut it adrift as soon 
as they were on board, to their great regret, as they desired to pre- 
serve at least a portion of its materials as a curiosity. They saved, 
however, all that remained of their store of provisions. 

Soon after reaching England the two friends separated. Cavendish 
entered the Royal Navy, in which he is now a Lieutenant. Sebreze 
entered the church, and is now rector of a small parish in Devonshire. 
They maintained their friendship unbroken ; and whenever Cavendish 
was in England, he spent a part of his time with his former fellow- 
traveller. Between them they drew up a narrative of their adventure, 
which, the twenty years stipulated for by Arni having expired, has 
been given to the world. As to its veracity we express no opinion ; 
or only what may be implied in the comment of Photius on the old 
romancer to whom we alluded at the outset, that “fictitious and 
even incredible things, when worked into a consistent and plausible 
narrative, may produce a quite agreeable result.” 

Ina LEOFWYN. 








A VISIT TO COSTA RICA. 


Il. 


T length, after a mule-ride of about forty-eight hours, we 
entered the principal city and capital of the country, San José 

de Costa-Rica. At first glance the place conveys no pleasing im- 
pression to the mind ; for, as is the usual custom, the houses are with 
rare exceptions only one story in height, and give to the city a low, 
squatty and slovenly appearance ; but upon better acquaintance it is 
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found that these houses are everywhere so built on account of the 
earthquakes, which are uncomfortably common here, though severe 
ones occur only at very great intervals. The last serious one was 
about the year 1842. While the dwellings are thus very ordinary and 
commonplace outside, it is customary to build them so as to have a 
spacious garden in the rear; and here frequently much taste is dis- 
played, as with beautiful walks surrounded by delightful flowers, and 
with fountains playing in their midst, they are rendered exceedingly 
attractive. ‘The streets of the city are regular and straight, rather 
narrow, and nearly all paved with the ordinary round cobble-stone, 
though the principal and fashionable street has realised so much of 
modern ideas as to be laid in concrete, very similar to that which 
forms the roadway in many of the streets of our American cities. 
Several large and substantial stone churches exist, and at this time a 
cathedral is building which bids fair to be a fine and imposing struc- 
ture. ‘Ihe President's residence and Legislative Hall are also quite 
handsome. ‘The churches all belong to the established national 
religion, the Roman Catholic, though a very neat little Protestant 
church is here, patronised by the English-speaking population, which 
is considerable, many Englishmen having settled here for the purpose 
of planting and engaging in banking and mercantile business. This 
fact alone shows how far tolerance in religious sentiment has ad- 
vanced in Costa Rica. It is highly probable that no Protestant. 
worship could be established or maintained in the other Central 
American States without great difficulty. 

In addition to this English society there exists in San José really a 
delightful class of citizens, a people highly cultivated, and of liberal 
and advanced ideas. Most of these have been educated in Europe, 
and they consist of the old and wealthy families, who are very proud 
of their Castilian lineage. Prominent among these are the names of 
Montealegre, Escalante, Salazar, and various others, whose acquaint- 
ance we formed, and who proved to be charming companions. 

Saturday is the market-day of San José, and on these days there is 
great liveliness in trade. ‘The plaza is thronged with the country 
people selling their produce, while goods of every variety to suit the 
taste of the buyers are displayed for sale in booths erected at various 
points. At this time too may be seen all the beauty of the place, as 
the fair ladies, robed in shawls which cover the head in lieu of 
bonnets, and shielded by parasols, always come in person to purchase 
supplies for the coming week ; and those who do not come for this 
purpose doubtless take advantage of the general outpouring of their 
sex to exhibit their loveliness to the anxious eyes of numerous ad- 
mirers. ‘The beaux too here all assemble; some on pretence of 
making purchases, some solely for curiosity, but all for the main 
object of looking upon and criticising the beauty of the fairer sex. 
The stores of the city are all crowded and rely upon the market-day 
for their heaviest sales, while all the roads leading to the city are 
thronged with people, walking and riding, coming in to sell and make 
purchases. Whenever a man is travelling on horseback accompanied 
by a female companion, he always takes her up in front of him, and 
holding her tightly round the waist, thus performs his journey. On 
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these market-days too may be seen numerous specimens of the beauty 
of the Costa Rican country-women. Usually they have light orange- 
colored complexions, black eyes, rosy cheeks, fine figures, and beautiful 
arms and busts. Of course, with all these attractions they must be 
pretty, and the neat, clean dresses and light gaudy shawl with which 
on these occasions they are habited, greatly enhance their charms. 
Their hair is beautiful, long, black and very thick. How scornfully 
would a Costa Rican woman turn away from the frizzled puffs and 
artificial braids of her more civilised fair sister of the North, and 
think that, in this respect at least, she had the decided advantage. 
Unfortunately the beauty of these women is evanescent. They develop 
at a very early age, at fifteen are full-grown, at twenty-five are old and 
faded, and find themselves grandmothers as early sometimes as at 
thirty. They live to the ordinary human age, but for many years 
have to mourn the loss of their youthful loveliness. 

Sunday too is a general holiday. Mass is said at all the churches 
in the early morning, to which all the people go. At one of these 
churches what is called military mass is said. To this mass the 
soldiers which compose the garrison of the city are marched, accom- 
panied by a band of music. The band plays incessantly while the 
service is proceeding ; and when the Host is elevated, the soldiers all 
present arms while kneeling, and they remain in this position until 
‘the priest has received the sacrament. The civilians present cross 
themselves, not as the Roman Catholics do in the States, but very 
rapidly, making three crosses in quick succession in memory of the 
Holy Trinity. Upon church being dismissed, the congregation dis- 
perses, andthe soldiers arising from their knees, shoulder arms and 
return to the cuarte/. As previously stated, fireworks bear a con- 
spicuous part in all Costa Rican ceremonies, and therefore those of 
religion are not exempt from their display. During certain services 
of the Church it is customary, at regular stated intervals, for a man 
detailed for the purpose to rush frantically forward, set off a sky- 
rocket, and rush back to his devotions. What is the peculiar reason 
for this we never learnt, but being in broad daylight, nothing is seen 
but a slight puff of smoke as the rocket explodes. It is customary 
too on special occasions for certain of the faithful who desire to do 
something for the glory of the Church, to erect gaudily decorated 
altars in the streets ; and the priests and acolytes, fully robed, form 
in procession and solemnly transport the Host from church through the 
streets, and placing it upon these altars, offer up prayers before it, and 
thus consecrate the altar. Whenever the Host appears the greatest 
reverence is shown, the entire community uncovering and kneeling, 
in which posture they remain as long as this procession can be seen. 

Nearly every day is some sort of a feast-day in Costa Rica. ‘The 
different churches and parishes each have their special feasts, and 
these are celebrated by all kinds of processions both religious and 
secular. These latter are generally formed of persons in masks, 
representing any device they choose to get up, while nearly always 
there is in the lead a figure of a giantess accompanied by a man on 
stilts, who dance along the streets to the music of fiddles, horns and 
drums. The principal of these feasts, and those which are generally 
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observed in all parts, are on Good Friday and Easter. On Good 
Friday no citizen is allowed to ride on horseback at all, and he sub- 
jects himself to danger of being stoned if anywhere in the country he 
attempts to disregard this custom. The day is very strictly observed 
in every way ; no business is allowed, nor any cooking done, for every 
one is expected, at least during the morning, to keep a solemn fast. 
In the morning there is a procession representing the Saviour going 
to crucifixion, in which there is a life-size image of him bearing his 
cross, while there are other images of the Virgin Mother and the 
Apostles. In the afternoon there is still another, in which is repre- 
sented the carrying of the body to burial after its removal from the 
cross. The image of the dead Saviour is carried in a catafalque 
through the streets to the church, and this is followed by the weeping * 
mother and the beloved apostle Saint John. The catafalque is sur- 
rounded by little children dressed in white to represent angels, and 
the little creatures bear themselves so steadily and quietly that it is 
difficult to believe that they are actual flesh and blood. In these 
processions all the priests and high civil officials join, as well as great 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen, all bareheaded, the former dressed 
in black, and every one must remain uncovered as they pass by. The 
images being reverently deposited in the church provided for their 
reception, the crowd disperses, and all the community remains in 
profound quiet, no business of any nature being carried on, and no . 
bells rung until about 11 a. M. of the following day (Saturday), when 
what is called the “Gloria” is sounded. This is done by a tremen- 
dous blast by the bands in the cuartels, and by a general outburst of 
clanging of bells. Nothing then of special interest afterwards occurs 
until the morning of Easter Sunday. Now again there are proces- 
sions, and images borne to personate the resurrection of the Saviour, 
his meeting with his mother, and also the hanging of Judas Iscariot. 
At a very early hour, about 5 in the morning, the images of the Saviour 
and his mother are taken from the church. Two parties are formed, 
one joining the Saviour and the other the Virgin. The two then 
separate, and by slow music from the band proceed to march around 
the different sides of the plaza. Arrived at the side opposite the 
church from which they started, they meet, and the figures make low 
obeisance to each other, while the bystanders reverently kneel. The 
two parties then unite, and march back to the church in the same 
slow, solemn tread, still keeping time to the music. The appearance 
of these figures did not strike us as at all appropriate. The Saviour 
was dressed very like a modern ballet-dancer, while the Virgin was 
clothed in a robe of black velvet gaudily decorated with gold tinsel. 
All this time the figure of Judas was hanging by the neck from his 
gallows, and, as we caught a glimpse of it swinging back and forth 
by the motion of the wind, in the dimness of the very early hour of 
the morning, it presented a rather startling appearance. As day 
began to dawn yet more brightly it presented a much more distinct 
appearance, and to our ideas, previously formed, there was not much 
resemblance to Judas, for the effigy was dressed in a modern slouch 
hat, short sack coat, white shirt, blue neck-tie, pants about a foot too 
short, allowing to be seen a pair of white stockings and common 
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shoes, and, to cap the climax, the body was stuffed out with fire- 
works. The hour for noticing this effigy had not yet arrived, so it was 
passed by carelessly until the other figures had been reverently re- 
placed within the church. As soon as this is done, however, the 
assemblage gathers around the scaffold ; the band discourses quick 
music ; Judas is lowered ; fire is applied to his body, and by the 
time he is again drawn up, he explodes with a loud noise and bursts 
into a hundred pieces. Immediately there is a general shout, boys 
rush in, and gathering up any of the burning portions of the body 
they can find, amuse themselves by throwing them at each other. In 
a little while all is quiet, breakfast is prepared once more, business 
resumes its sway, and the day is observed as a season of general 


* holiday and recreation. These ceremonies are gone through with in 


exactly the same manner year after year, not only here, but in all 
Spanish-American countries. 

There is a very neat little theatre in San José, and during the 
season there are three performances a week, generally on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Sunday evenings. The season is usually brought to a 
close by a performance of the Passion of Christ, in which the actors 
take the various characters of Christ, his apostles, his mother, and 
several of the male and female personages who shone forth promi- 
nently in connection with his life and death. During the season 
should a young cadallero desire, at any time, to be accompanied to 
any performance by his lady-love or any fair seforita, he must go to 
the expense of purchasing a private box and extend invitations to the 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, and in fact all the male and female 
relatives of the lady who reside in her house, to accompany them. 
According to the ideas here prevailing, young people of different 
sexes are never permitted to see each other alone ; this rule is always 
rigidly observed. 

Before leaving San José, it is proper to give a description of the 
government of the country. It is nominally republican. The Presi- 
dent and Legislators are, according to the Constitution, chosen by 
electors selected by the people ; but in reality there never is anything 
of an election. The mass of the people never disturb themselves 
about political questions, and seem to care very little who is President, 
so they are allowed to live and follow their wishes in peace. These 
things are managed by rings formed by the more educated classes, 
ambitious of securing the fatter offices of the Government to them- 
selves, and the choice of a new President is always accompanied by a 
revolution. The first step taken is to get possession of the cuartel 
in the capital. This being done, it is easy to secure the favor of the 
garrison, for they seem to obey one as well as another, whoever is in 
power. The cuarte/s in other places are speedily won over, and the 
new President is publicly declared in office, the form of an election is 
gone through with, and as long as the incumbent has the power to 
maintain his position he does so, allowing no one to remain at large 
who exhibits disaffection or disloyalty to himself. On the least sus- 
picion of such feeling, the suspected party is either imprisoned or 
banished from the soil. The present President of Costa Rica, Gen. 
Tomas Guardia, was General-in-chief of the army. It is said that 
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when he aspired to the chief magistracy, having formed his plans 
and secured his friends from some of the more influential men of the 
country, he managed to smuggle himself into the cuarfe/ in a cart- 
load of hay. Having been safely conveyed within, he threw off his 
covering, and declared himself master of the cuarte/. Doubtless the 
whole matter had been pre-arranged, and all the officers of the garrison 
speedily yielded to him their allegiance, with one exception, and he, 
resisting, was shot. Thus Guardia became President, and he, by 
appointing members of his family and special friends to the most 
important positions, has managed to retain his place to the present 
time. He does not hesitate to rid himself promptly of the presence 
of all objectionable parties ; but beyond this display of despotism, his 
administration has been a good one, for he is a man imbued with 
progressive and liberal ideas, and it is through his codperation that 
the railroad now in process of construction, and the first ever gotten 
under way in these countries with any prospect of success, was com- 
menced. Should it be possible for his ideas to be carried out, the 
revolution which placed him in office will prove a lasting benefit to 
his country. These revolutions are generally quietly effected, and 
result in no bloodshed. There is only one instance known here 
where any one of the chief actors has been killed, and that was the 
case of Ex-President Mora. He was deposed, and left the country 
for a season; but afterwards returned with an armed force, with 
which he invaded the State and sought to regain his lost position by 
force. He was defeated, and shot as an instigator of strife and 
rebellion. 

All the male population is by law required to serve in the army. 
The term of service is thirty days at a time for each man, and this 
they serve by turns. The country is divided into districts, or rather 
provinces, and in each province there is a roster of the male inhabi- 
tants who are required to do their part of military service each month. 
At the end of the month there is a general mustering in and out of 
the old and new details, the former previous to being discharged 
being required to display their proficiency in the drill. The officers are 
from the higher educated classes ; the masses can neither read nor 
write, and they form the rank and file. On being mustered in they 
are furnished with complete uniforms in every respect except the 
shoes. ‘These latter articles are considered superfluous, it being the 
common custom for this class to go barefooted, the large majority of 
them never having on a pair of shoes during their entire lives. ‘The 
military arrangement displays considerable wisdom, for by it a general 
knowledge and familiarity with arms is acquired, so as to make the 
whole people effective in time of war, and yet their peaceful occupa- 
tions are never materially interfered with. 

The people are never taxed directly. ‘They support the Govern- 
ment without knowing that they do so, and by this means probably 
bear greater burdens without grumbling than if they were forced to 
contribute even less sums directly. The Government retains a 
monopoly in the manufacture and sale of all articles in general 
demand, such as the distilling and sale of liquors, and the sales of 
tobacco, gunpowder and fireworks. ‘hus every man who drinks his 
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rum or smokes his cigar, pays his quota to the common fund. An 
instance of the great profits realised in this way is clearly shown in 
the case of tobacco. Every one smokes, men, women and children, 
yet no one is allowed to produce the favorite weed without first 
obtaining a permit to do so, and when produced, he must sell the 
entire crop to the Government for about twenty-five cents per pound. 
It is then retailed to consumers at one dollar per pound. These 
monopolies, with the customs duties, form the entire revenue with 
which the wheels of Government are kept in motion. 

Next in importance to San José comes the city of Cartago. This 
was the capital of the country anciently, but it was totally destroyed 
by an earthquake about thirty years ago. Every house was ‘shaken 
down, and yet report says that there was only one instance of the 
loss of life, and that was of a man who was in the cathedral engaged 
in his devotions. He was struck by a falling stone from the building 
and killed. ‘The place has now been entirely rebuilt, and in it dwells 
a large proportion of the dignified, proud, and, for this country, wealthy 
-descendants of the old Spanish settlers of the soil. Cartago is an 
exceedingly quiet place. There is a sort of easy dignity hovering 
over it which makes it more attractive even than San José. It isa 
formidable rival of the latter city, for notwithstanding its quietude 
considerable business is here carried on ; and now that the railroad 
has been constructed to its limits, there seems to have been poured 
into it an infusion of new life. It is built at an elevation of five 
thousand feet above the sea, and the climate here, as in San José, 
and in fact in this entire belt of country, is delightful, being during 
the whole year like that of the balmiest spring-day in our country. 
The only drawback in this respect is that during the rainy season it 
is very damp, and everything at all exposed speedily becomes covered 
with mould. At all times, though, the days are just sufficiently cool 
to render thick clothing comfortable without an overcoat, while the 
nights are always cool enough to make a pair of blankets necessary 
to sleep under, and very often a slight fire would not feel amiss, 
There is here a flourishing college, some very nice private residences, 
and several finely constructed and spacious churches. Sunday is 
the market-day, and the usual activity incident upon these occasions 
is then everywhere visible. 

Our first entrance into Cartago was during the celebration of 
certain religious festivals specially belonging to this parish. It was 
during these feasts that the proposal was made to go and see a bull- 
fight. This was a sight we long had wished for, and visions of a 
gaily-dressed matador mounted upon his gallant steed, riding bravely 
to the attack of the infuriated animal, rose before us. All eagerness, 
we set out for the bull-pen, and anxiously awaited the letting-loose in 
the arena of the maddened beast, his eye-balls glowing with rage, 
ready to make his desperate charge upon the intrepid invader. 
Instead of the ferocious bull, there was introduced only a poor old 
ox, who had probably done many a day’s toilsome work, and had 
been subdued in spirit since a few weeks old. True, by constant 
teasing a small show of resistance was gotten up in him ; for, as the 
men on foot within the ring would shake their blankets in his face he 
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would make a dart towards them, which they easily eluded by quietly 
stepping aside. But having done this much, the poor creature seemed 
to think he had done his utmost, and his further efforts, instead of being 
directed to a glorious attack, tended towards ignoble retreat. There 
is some little danger at times attending these exhibitions, and on one 
occasion we did see a little boy, who had mounted upon the back of 
the ox, get the breath jolted out of him by the animal. He fell off 
and the ox trotted off. Whether the poor fellow died or not we 
never knew, for he lay motionless on the ground until carried off on 
a blanket, and we never saw nor heard of him again. ‘Truly the 
ancient glory of Spanish bull-fights has departed from these lands, 
though notwithstanding its feebleness, this species of amusement is 
very popular among the natives. These and cock-fights form the 
national pastimes. In the latter every one participates, and neither 
high nor low can resist an exciting flutter of the heart whenever 
there is seen a gallant-looking cock. ‘The people are imbued with a 
most inveterate passion for gambling, and during the performance of 
a cock-fight large sums are recklessly staked, lost and won at each 
death. ‘The birds are fought, not with gaffs as in the United States, 
but armed with a sharp scythe-shaped blade about three or four inches 
long. A favorite bird will often sell for more than a hundred dollars. 
Gambling is prohibited by law except on these feast-days, and then 
cards, dice and every imaginable species of the vice are freely in- 
dulged in. 

At a distance of about ten miles from Cartago, towards the 
Atlantic, are the Falls of Paraiso. At this spot is presented one of 
the grandest views ever seen. The road is cut out of the mountain 
side, and is not wide enough for two wagons to pass each other ; one 
edge borders upon a precipice about 250 feet deep and almost per- 
pendicular. The sensation while passing here is peculiar, for it is 
almost as if one were in the air looking down from a dizzy height 
upon the earth below. On the right are the falls, two of them, one 
above the other, the first dashing down for a distance of a hundred 
feet, and then ceasing for a short interval, it is followed by the second, 
over which the water rushes in a cloud of spray for one hundred and 
fifty feet more. Just in front lie, stretched out to an apparently 
illimitable distance, the plains of Ujerras, while on the left, looming 
up amid the high mountain-range, are the two volcanoes Iriga and 
Turialba. The former is well-nigh extinct, though the crater is filled 
with sulphurous smoke. Some of our party made the ascent of this 
mountain, and looked down within the crater. They threw stones 
down the yawning gulf, whereupon the native guide who was with 
them besought them to desist, lest the volcano should become angry 
and burst forth in its vengeance. It was this mountain which in one 
of its eruptions caused the earthquake which shook down Cartago, 
and at the same time covered the face of the whole country with 
ashes, which it threw as far as Punta Arenas, more than seventy-five 
miles distant. It is about 11,000 feet high. ‘The second, Turialba, 
is not so high, but is at this time more formidable in appearance, as 
from its mouth it is continually ejecting huge columns of white smoke, 
and it is not uncommon to hear its deep, hollow rumblings like distant 
thunder for many miles. 
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The plains of Ujerras are interesting as being the site of one of 
the oldest towns of Central America ; but it was excessively unhealthy. 
Its inhabitants died off like sheep ; still they so persistently remained 
that finally the Government had to interpose its strong arm and remove 
them by force. It was thus that the present town of Paraiso was estab- 
lished, and for this section it is quite a thriving little place. All that 
remains now of the old town of Ujerras are the ruins of its church, of 
which one of the walls is standing, covered with vegetation so thickly 
as to render it difficult to be seen. The plains are now all cultivated, 
and are filled with coffee, sugar-cane, plantains, bananas, oranges, 
pineapples and many other varieties of tropical fruit; and it is 
regarded as very dangerous, if not fatal, to spend a single night 
breathing the miasma which arises from them after nightfall. Near 
these plains, situated in a valley ever covered with luxuriant verdure, 
is the Indian village of Orosi, inhabited by a tribe of the aborigines, 
who still retain their language, and to a great extent their dress and 
ancient customs. They live here among themselves, only mingling with 
the rest of their fellow-men when pecuniary or other interest demands it. 
Their little village, with its pretty location, is exceedingly picturesque. 
Just beyond the plains, rushing along in an irresistible torrent over 
its rocky bed, is the river Reventagon, which drains the Atlantic 
slope. It is larger and fiercer than the Rio Grande, and like it, 
dashes along at the foot of deep and wild mountainous cliffs and 
precipices. We had to make a reconnoissance for some distance 
along the banks of this stream ; and the painful climbings over these 
rocks and cliffs, frequently by the aid of ropes fastened around the 
body, and the slidings-down, accompanied by scratched and painful 
limbs and the cheerful sounds of rolling stones, as being loosened 
from the high steep mountain-side above they came crashing and 
whizzing by, will long be remembered more vividly than they can be 
related. Parties of engineers have made more than one effort to 
cross these rapid waters, and have been partially successful, though 
once they had one man swept away and drowned, and lost their 
instruments, notes and papers. 

The only two remaining towns of any consequence now to be men- 
tioned are Alajuela and Heredia, though neither of these present any 
points of special attraction, save that in both are large, substantial 
stone churches, which present a striking contrast to the low, hovelly 
buildings which make up the towns. The church of Alajuela is the 
finest probably at present in the country. This place is also rendered 
a little important as being one of the termini of the railroad, a brief 
sketch of which must be given ere we close this article. The original 
plan for this road was for it to start at Alajuela, pass through Heredia, 
San José, Cartago, and along the river Reventagon to Port Limon on 
the Atlantic. It is a tremendous undertaking. The distance is about 
104 miles, and the wildness and roughness of the land present ob- 
stacles well-nigh insuperable. Grades and curves are allowed which 
would frighten and sound incredible to engineers in the United States. 
Of the former four feet per hundred; and of the latter those of 20° 
and 23°, with radii of 288 and 251 feet respectively, are common, 
while there is one curve of 32° with radius of 181 feet ; but while the 
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former are necessary, the latter is the result of bad engineering. It 
was allowed by some German engineer, or at any rate by some one 
with a terribly long name, but who was “cute” enough to make his 
ignorance more profitable than others could their ingenuity, for he 
bade fair to work such injury to the interests of the company that they 
gladly paid him $25,000 or $30,000 to give up all his claims. This 
was done before the accomplished Virginia engineers, Messrs. H. D. 
B. Norris and Addison Marbury, took charge as chief and assistant 
chief-engineers. The gauge is three feet six inches, and recently 
surveys have been made to the Pacific Coast. Should this road be 
built from ocean to ocean it will be about 160 miles long, and not- 
withstanding all its drawbacks, must prove of indescribable advantage 
to the State, as it will open up to the world a country almost unknown; 
and even should the road itself not pay directly, still the unexampled 
fertility of the soil and the ordinary healthfulness of the Pacific slope 
must offer inducements for an industrious immigration, which will 
prove of inestimable benefit in rendering productive now idle fertile 
wastes, only idle because inaccessible. As an example of the ex- 
ceeding wildness and brokenness of the ground, notwithstanding 
grades and curvatures which almost anywhere in America would 
make the work of construction very light, yet here the excavations 
and embankments are tremendous and formidable, and involve a 
heavy outlay of capital to complete. The rails have been laid from 
Alajuela to Cartago in the interior, and for a distance of 17 or 18 
miles on the coast. The first train of passenger-cars which passed 
between Alajuela and San José was on the occasion of the annual 
feasts at the latter city. The people who thronged the track were 
amazed at the novel sight, and manifested not only astonishment, 
but terror. At the sound of the whistle many betook themselves 
to incontinent flight, while others, falling on their knees, commenced 
a system of crossing themselves, which showed superstitious fears 
of the iron monster. Many were the speculations as to what con- 
stituted the motive power, some attributing it directly to the devil, 
and would have nothing to do with this vile agency, while others 
wiser than the rest would assert that a yoke of oxen concealed within 
the interior of the engine.furnished means to enable it to drag its 
burden of human freight. 

The fear and superstition thus exhibited were not of long dura- 
tion, for the Costaricenses are a very tractable and interesting people. 
They have many attributes worthy of admiration, for they are indus- 
trious, quiet, and quite manly, far superior to the general run of the 
inhabitants of Spanish-American countries situated within the tropics. 
Nearly every man in the country owns a piece of land and a home, 
and it is this fact which makes him superior to his neighbors, for, 
unlike them, he has an interest in the soil which makes him love and 
fight for his country. It is this which renders him independent, too, 
and for this reason his usefulness as a laborer is much impaired, for 
though he will readily engage in any occupation by which he can 
support himself or add a little to his wealth, still if not allowed to 
work pretty much according to his own ideas, he will in a moment 
leave and return to his house and farm. To counteract the trouble 
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arising from this excessive independence, the railroad has brought 
into the country many negroes and several hundred Chinese with 
whom to prosecute its work. 

One thing more regarding this country: its forests and the animal 
and insect life contained therein are well worthy of being noticed. 
The forests are densely filled with many varieties of trees, and these 
towards the coast, especially on the Atlantic, attain great size and 
height. None of them are of the same kind as found in North 
America, and in fact only one is similar, and that is an oak which 
here flourishes. It is sufficiently like the tree familiar to us to enable 
it to be known as of the same family, and doubtless might be made 
exceedingly useful. Many other of the forest-trees might be rendered 
available, not only for building purposes, but also for the manufacture 
of all kinds of furniture. Prominent among those used for this latter 
purpose is the cedro, which admits of a very high polish, and thus 
prepared, resembles mahogany, of which it is fully the equal if not 
the superior ; but from difficulty of getting and transporting it, even 
furniture made here of it is very expensive. Lignum-vite also abounds, 
and is common enough to be used for railroad ties, for which it is 
quite useful, being durable and impervious to the ravages of insects, 
which make great inroads upon almost every other species of lumber. 
The India-rubber tree here grows luxuriantly. The greater portion 
of the wood here found is very soft, and decays quite rapidly. The 
verdure of all is perpetual, every one being evergreen. Probably the 
most interesting plants in the forests are the parasites, numberless in 
variety, and certain ones so rare and beautiful as to demand high 
prices as objects of curiosity. They fasten themselves upon every 
kind of tree, and after establishing themselves firmly thereon, shoot 
out in many cases large branches even to the ground, which taking 
root, literally hug the parent tree to death and live and flourish upon 
its remains. This is so completely done that it is not unusual to see 
these parasites formed into an entirely new tree around the body of 
the old, which has rotted away, leaving within a hollow extending the 
entire length of the original growth. The bloom of the rarer and 
most highly prized of the parasites is delightfully fragrant. Vines of 
all sizes, lengths and descriptions abound, while the undergrowth of 
reeds, canes and bushes is impenetrable. No one ever presumes to 
enter the woods without taking with him a long knife called a machete 
with which to cut his way. These knives are constantly and univer- 
sally worn by the natives, who can cut with them not only the vines 
and undergrowth, but goodly sized trees. They cut down the latter 
with their knives with much less difficulty to them than if they used 
an axe. 

The forests, especially on the Pacific, abound with deer, though it 
requires a quick shot to kill them, for in a moment they bound from 
sight amid the protecting undergrowth or behind some almost im- 
passable cliff. Monkeys are very common, and several different 
species are everywhere seen. They go in troops, and scamper off 
leaping from bough to bough, clinging by their hands, feet and tails, 
at the first approach of man. A species of tiger and lion are found 
here, though they are quite small and timid. Gray squirrels with 
breasts red like the robin, and many birds of beautiful plumage, in- 
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fest the woods; the most gaudy of the feathered tribe is the /afa, 
before alluded to. Green parrots and paroquets are very numerous. 
There is also a species of bat, considerably larger than any in the 
States, which leaves its home in some old hollow tree at night and 
sucks the blood of all sleeping animals it can find. Man himself, 
when he is exposed to their attacks, is not secure. This is done 
without any pain to the victim of its appetite, or without causing any 
material discomfort. 

Insects in innumerable quantities and of all colors and kinds are 
met with, though with exception of a few are not troublesome nor 
hurtful. The venomous kinds are much rarer than is usually 
imagined ; but of the troublesome sort, mosquitoes, gnats of many 
varieties, ticks of every known description, fleas and chigoes are the 
most prominent. The latter is a little creature scarcely visible (found 
far more commonly in houses and towns than in the woods), which 
enters the foot, penetrates the skin, and there deposits its eggs, which 
unless removed in time, hatch, spread over the entire foot, and pro- 
duce much pain and swelling of the member. They are very easily de- 
tected and removed, however, before working much damage. Beggars 
frequently purposely allow these little insects to enter and remain 
within their feet, so that they can become, in appearance, piteous 
objects worthy of Christian charity. The serpents, too, which inhabit 
these forests are by no means so numerous or venomous as ordinarily 
represented as belonging to the tropics. They are of several kinds, 
and some of them very large and frightful in appearance, but the 
poisonous classes are only three or four, of which the rattlesnake, the 
toboba and the cora/ are conspicuous. The first two are very rare, 
while the latter, though considered poisonous, never attack. We 
have seen a great many, yet even when pushed to extremity they 
never showed any disposition other than to get away. They are a 
beautiful snake, having alternate rings of red, black and white en- 
circling the entire body. We heard of but never saw another deadly 
species called the blood-snake, which is said to be so fatal in its bite 
that in half an hour after its infliction the blood exudes from every 
pore of the body. This may or may not be strictly true ; still it is a 
matter of common belief among the people. 

But one of the greatest and most wonderful of all things presented 
to our mind is the rapidity, ease and luxuriance of the vegetation of 
this land. An ordinary post cut from a tree, and while yet green, 
stuck in the ground, will in an incredibly short time take root and 
put out buds and branches. It is customary to make fences of these 
posts placed side by side and bound together with vines, and in less 
than a year the whole will have thus grown, forming enclosures of 
thick, impenetrable rows of trees. 

These and many other facts of interest, which if dilated upon 
would make quite a volume, are afforded by this wild and almost 
unknown land. The enjoyment of them made a residence of more 
than a year here endurable ; but we must confess that as the novelty 
by this time was pretty well worn off, we were nothing loth to take 
ship at Punta Arenas for the United States, there to once more enjoy 
the pleasures and comforts of civilised life. 

W. G. W. 
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THE CASE OF MME. DU DONHAULT. 


NSTANCES in which impostors, after a success more or less 
marked, have finally been detected, are quite numerous, especially 
in the records of the French courts. A case, however, in which the 
rightful owner of property has been unable to obtain the recognition 
of his claims is almost unique. Whether the subjoined case belongs 
or not to the latter category we do not undertake to say. Certainly, 
many people of great legal acumen were dissatisfied with the final 
decision in it; and subsequent facts which were ascertained, but 
never became legally evidence for the claimant, seem to afford just 
grounds for believing her story. 

Whether an impostor or not, her case is one of the most interesting 
and singular ones which the “Annales du Palais” offer to the curiosity 
of the public. The sworn facts are explainable only on one of two 
theories: either a brother, to gratify a sordid cupidity, aided for no 
known reasons by several of his relations, shut up his sister, a most 
estimable and virtuous woman, under an assumed name in the most 
infamous prison of Paris, and even pushed his atrocity and perfidy so 
far as to give out to the world that she was dead, and legally 
established the fact by means of false witnesses ; or a woman without 
education or any acquaintance with the manners of society, sustained 
by an immense number of witnesses, either seduced or deceived, tried 
to pass herself off for a woman well-known to be dead, and in so 
doing mingled with people of the highest ranks in the French capital 
without one of them suspecting her lack of education or being 
offended by a single gaucherie in her deportment. Which of these 
two theories is the correct one can hardly be regarded as definitely 
solved, in spite of the decisions of all the tribunals to which the 
question has been submitted. The claimant’s story, which, although 
she did not succeed in legally establishing it, seems to bear the marks 
of truth, is as follows. 

Adelaide-Marie-Rogres-Lusignan de Champignelles, aged 23, mar- 
ried M. le Marquis du Donhault in 1764. After two years of wedded 
life, her husband, who was subject to violent epileptic attacks, was 
removed to the hospital of Charenton, where he died in 1787. Left 
thus at 25 years of age the widow of a husband, living indeed, but 
dead to the world, the young wife busied herself with good works. 
She visited the poor and played the Lady Bountiful of the parish. 
In 1784 her father died, and with his death her troubles began. Her 
brother, M. de Champignelles, undertook to break his father’s will, , 
and even to interfere with the settlement made on his sister at the 
time of her marriage. He quarrelled with his mother and forced the 
estate into liquidation. The upshot of his proceedings was that he 
took all the money his father left, paying his mother a certain annual 
income. In the payment of this even he was very irregular ; so much 
so that his mother on several occasions had to sell her jewels to pay 
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her board. To cap the climax he offered for sale the old chateau, 
which had been in the family for generations. The mother thereupon 
wrote to Mme. du Donhault to arrange with her for a further appeal 
to the courts. The daughter agreed to join with her, but decided 
first to visit Paris in order to see her brother, in the hope that she 
might be able to arrange matters amicably with him, and thus prevent 
the old chateau of the Lusignans from passing into the hands of 
strangers. 

Those vague presentiments which so often are the forerunners of 
important events in our lives, and whose psychological origin has 
never been clearly explained, oppressed her. She looked forward 
with nervous dread to her journey, and spoke of her fears to her 
friends. They reasoned with her and tried to persuade ‘her she was 
only nervous ; but although she was fully determined to go, she re- 
solved to secure an escort, and therefore wrote to M. du Lude, a 
nephew and one of the heirs of her husband, to accompany her on 
her journey. He promised to do so, but did not keep his promise ; 
so she left Chazelet on Christmas day, 1787, having with her only her 
maid and her coachman. Upon her arrival at Orleans she went at 
once to du Lude’s house, where she usually stayed when in that city ; 
but he said he had no room for her, and sent her to M. de Ronciére, 
a relation of his. This gentleman at once received her, but induced 
her to send away her maid on the pretence of overcrowding the 
house. She stayed with the Roncitres afewdays. On January 15th, 
while taking a walk with Mme. de Ronciére, the latter offered her a 
pinch of snuff from her box. No sooner had she taken it than she 
was seized with a violent headache, which forced her to return to the 
house. There a quieting draught was given her, which threw her into 
a profound sleep. Here terminated that series of facts the recollec- 
tion of which was faithfully preserved in her memory. She had a 
dim recollection of a visit to Paris, an interview with her mother and 
her brother, and a dinner with some friends, where she was arrested 
under a “ttre de cachet; but everything in this account was confused, 
and her attempt to give a connected history of these few days was 
very damaging to her at the trial. She seems to have been kept 
under the influence of some powerful drugs which permitted locomo- 
tion, but quite unseated the mental faculties. This period is an utter 
blank in her life. She went to sleep in riches, honor and friendship ; 
she came to herself in a receptacle of vice, infamy and misery. She 
was no longer the honorable and virtuous Marquise du Donhault, but 
“ Blainville, first name unknown,” occupant of cell No. 13 at the 
Salpétritre, a house of confinement for women of the town. Dead to 
every one except herself, she found around her only beings insensible 
to her complaints, and submitted to the terrible law of necessity. 

Meanwhile her brother and the heirs of her husband divided the 
wealth which her supposed death had left at their disposal. The 
public voice announced the decease of Mme. du Donhault, but dull 
rumors were current of her arrest on a /e¢tre de cachet, of the inter 
ment of a corpse substituted in her place, of equivocal remarks 
made and vague hints dropped by the servants at the Roncitre man- 
sion. No one, however, having any interest in solving the mystery, 
these feeble rumors quietly died away. 
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Meanwhile Mme. du Donhault made herself remarked by the sweet- 
ness of her character and the decency of her manners (notable in 
that sink of vice) ; she made herself beloved by her touching resigna- 
tion. When the authorities of the prison saw her moving with dignity 
amid the herd of other women confined there for their open and 
shameless depravity, seeking sweet consolation in the exercise of 
piety, always following her natural inclination for benevolence, they 
paid her marked attention. She was admitted to sing in the choir, 
her daily task was lightened, and after a while entirely discontinued. 
She made several vain attempts to send letters to her relatives. At 
last an inmate of the prison being discharged, undertook to deliver 
one to her oldest and best friend, Mme. de Polignac. Shortly after- 
wards she was visited by two Chevaliers of the order of St. Louis, 
who, having satisfied themselves of her identity, applied to the proper 
authorities and procured an order for her release. She left the Sal- 
pétritre a few days before the taking of the Bastille. 

Having no suspicion of her brother as the author of her imprison- 
ment, she went to see him; he professed not to recognise her, and 
turned her out of the house. She next visited her uncle. He was 
much embarrassed at the interview, and although he refused to ac- 
knowledge her for his niece, treated her with great politeness and 
insisted on her staying to dinner. In the course of conversation she 
said she would visit her mother. “You have no mother,” her uncle 
replied. She assumed of course that her mother was dead, and it 
was not till some time later, too late indeed for her cause, that she 
learned she was still living, but in the Hospital for Incurables. Mme. 
Donhault therefore turned to her old friend Mme. de Polignac. The 
latter at once recognised her and used every exertion to enable her 
to regain her rights. The King was appealed to and interested him- 
self in the case, but he was too busy struggling to keep his own crown 
on his head to busy himself about the affairs of any one else. The 
uprising of the people would have furnished Mme. Donhault with an 
assured support had she chosen to appeal to them as a victim of des- 
potism, but all her friends were in the ranks of the nobility, and she 
shrank from seeking aid outside of. her own order. As she could not 
be helped by those who would, and would not be helped by those who 
could, her claims were not pressed, and this unfortunate delay was 
adverted to with damaging effect at the subsequent trial. 

She was however received at Court, and generally known there as 
the Marquise du Donhault. Among those who at this time recognised 
her, although unfortunately the emigration of the nobles had scattered 
them far and wide before her trial came off, were the following dis- 
tinguished individuals, who were certainly not likely to mistake an 
uneducated foul-mouthed creature from the stews of Paris for the 
elegant and accomplished lady whom they had met in society and at 
Court. The most prominent of them were —her cousin the Marquis 
de Dampierre, Mesdames de France, the Count de Chastellux, the 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the Ducs de Brissac and de Penthiévre, the 
Princesse de Lamballe, the Marquise de Lafayette, the celebrated 
Talleyrand, and Cardinal de Rohan. 

All this time her brother was not asleep. He concocted and 
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executed a most remarkable plot to sustain the appearance of his 
sister’s death by an underhand system of defamation, which would 
give him the means either of shutting her up anew, or of making her 
seem so unlike herself morally that she could not escape from the 
intrigues in which he involved her. ‘Two individuals employed by 
him, and named respectively Paris and Fleury, scraped acquaintance 
with her. Fleury represented himself to be a lawyer. They ap- 
plauded her delicacy in not going to law at once against her brother, 
a proceeding dishonoring to the family name, but they pretended that 
she ought to put herself in possession of her estates, and offered them- 
selves as her champions. Paris advanced her, on his own suggestion, 
funds to the amount of 5000 livres. This was the first knot in the 
snare they had laid for her. It became necessary to persuade her to 
change her residence from her present location to one in the Rue St. 
Honoré, which would bring her within the precinct of the Comité de 
Saint-Eustache, in which body Paris had many friends. The internal 
affairs of the city were at this time regulated by revolutionary com- 
mittees, which served as courts of police. Having changed her resi- 
dence, Paris next sought to procure her signature to a power of attor- 
ney. Fortunately she looked it over before signing, and seeing many 
strange names and the description of pieces of property of which she 
had never heard, she refused to sign it, and Paris left her in a rage. 

Her firmness might have disconcerted a Jess able man, but he had 
another string to his bow. Unable to obtain a genuine signature, he 
procured a false one. There was at that time a certain. woman, 
Baudin by name, entered at the Salpétritre, August 4th, 1786, and 
recently discharged. She had figured under several aliases, and was 
well-known to the police as a swindler. Bribed by the conspirators, 
she appeared before a notary and signed two powers of attorney with 
the name Anne Louise Adelaide de Champignelles. The first of these 
powers was dated Feb. roth, 1790, and revoked a previous power 
therein described ; but by one of those gross inadvertencies which 
Providence sometimes permits to unmask the guilty and save the 
innocent, the paper thus revoked bore date one day subsequent to 
the other. Both powers were full of inaccuracies, names are wrongly 
given and property misdescribed ; but all this was intentional and 
intended as part of a deep-laid plot, its object being to provide proof 
to be used at a future day that the claimant was a swindler ignorant 
even of her own name. ° 

The trap being laid, the conspirators proceeded to spring it. Mme. 
du Donhault was arrested and brought before the Comité de St. 
Eustache on a charge of swindling Paris. Fleury accompanied her 
to act as her lawyer, but at once turned against her and supported 
the charge. It was difficult for one as timid as Mme. Donhault to 
overcome the voice of these two men. She burst into tears, and 
gave back to Paris all his money in the very notes he had lent her, 
except 400 francs, which she had used. Paris insisted on her hand- 
ing over her watch and gold snuff-box to reimburse him. She com- 
plied, at the same time exclaiming, ‘‘ My God! am I then in a rob- 
ber’s cave?” PaAris then exhibited to the committee, in secret session, 
the forged powers of attorney, and that tribunal ordered that “the 
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woman Baudin, calling herself Mme. du Donhault, being convicted of 
assuming a false name, be committed for one month to the prison of 
La Force.” ‘This record of conviction, the explanation of which was 
not obtained till after the first trial, was destined to prove an insur- 
mountable obstacle to her attempt to obtain her rights. It was the 
most skilfully devised combination to damage the character of an 
individual that the records of criminal law can furnish an example of. 

After her exit from La Force, Mme. du Donhault never again saw 
Paris or Fleury ; their task was done. Up to 1792 she was igno- 
rant of the contents of her record of conviction and of the existence 
of the forged powers of attorney. Her friends undertook in vain to 
effect a reconciliation with her brother; he treated her with decency 
at one or two interviews, but would hear of no compromise nor allow 
her any pension, however small. The success of his plot to damage 
her character left him no fears of the result of a trial. 

About this time, learning that her mother was still alive, she visited 
her. ‘The idea of her daughter’s death was firmly implanted in Mme. 
de Champignelles’ mind, and the former’s looks had been somewhat 
changed by her long imprisonment ; but for all that the mother did 
not hesitate a moment, she at once received her child with open arms. 
Four days after the visit her mother died, and by order of M. de 
Champignelles, who had heard of the first interview, Mme. du Don- 
hault was denied admittance to the house. Sorrow at her mother’s 
death, pain at seeing herself repulsed by her brother ; the indifference 
of her sister, who did not reply to her letters ; the isolation in which 
she found herself by reason of her poverty and of the great political 
events which carried off her friends among the nobility ; the frightful 
prospect of utter destitution with which she was menaced — all com- 
bined to break down her health. She fell sick, and after long suffer- 
ings regained at last only a painful convalescence. 

Meanwhile her enemy was busy closing up every avenue of escape. 
The Curé of Champignelles received a letter purporting to come from 
the Vicar of Vanvres, near Issy, where Mme. du Donhault then 
resided. The letter made some inquiries about the estate, but was 
filled with gross inaccuracies, and signed as the false powers of attor- 
ney were, “ Anne Louise,” instead of “ Adelaide Marie.” The letter 
was a forgery, and its object was to discredit her beforehand, so that 
if she appeared at Champignelles, the people, being. on the look-out 
for an impo$tor, would not be likely to recognise in her the rightful 
Marquise. Other similar letters were also put in circulation. 

As the King was unable to aid her, Mme. Donhault at last resolved 
to appeal to the courts, and for that purpose she went to Champign- 
elles. Ignorant of the snares which had been laid for her, and cer- 
tain of her own identity, she proceeded at once to the chateau, but 
the porter had orders to refuse her admission. The descendant of 
the Lusignans was thus obliged on the land of her ancestors to seek 
refuge inaninn. The refusal of the porter to admit her had given rise 
to bitter reflections ; she determined to seek consolation of heaven, 
and went to the village church. ‘The sight of her father’s tomb, 
the memories attached to the spot which had been the witness of her 
infancy, joined to the sad feelings excited by her deplorable situation, 
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overcame her and she burst into tears. A stranger in the church on 
her knees and weeping, excited the attention of the congregation. 
Some of them asked her name; her maid replied, “ You ought to 
know her better than I.” Upon this several of them pressed around 
her, impelled by curiosity ; but soon struck by the resemblance, not 
only of face but also of voice and manner, recognised in her the 
daughter of their old lord. She had left a cherished memory with 
them. They signalised her return by ringing the church bells, and 
by other unequivocal testimonies of public joy. In three days 96 
persons positively and formally recognised her, and signed affidavits 
to that effect. Such of those who recognised her as were attached to 
the household or estates of Champignelles her brother promptly dis- 
charged. The parish was divided into two parties, of which the 
weaker, numerically, was opposed to Mme. Donhault. So embittered 
did public feeling become that an attempt was made to assassinate 
her by firing at her through the windows of the house where she re- 
sided. The municipality upon this took her under its protection, and 
her adherents guarded her day and night. 

Mme. du Donhault commenced suit before the tribunal of the 
District St. Fargeau for restitution of her goods. and 500,000 livres 
damages. On the trial she told her story and brought forward the 
witnesses to her identity ; but ignorant as she then was of the toils 
which had been wound around her from the very day of her release 
from the Salpétritre, the case soon went against her. Out of 114 
questions put to her on the examination, she, in spite of a memory 
weakened by recent illness, made to 106 of them luminous replies, 
and gave detailed explanations impossible for any one else but the 
real Mme. Donhault. Nearly 300 witnesses, among whom was. the 
maid who had accompanied her on her journey to Paris, and who 
had been present at the time of her supposed death, were prepared 
to swear to her identity, but the court would not hear them. The 
forged letters and powers of attorney, supposed then to have been 
signed by her, and of which she was unable to offer any explanation, 
created a prejudice against her; and when a formidable array of 
witnesses appeared who testified that she was in reality one Anne 
Buirette, who had subsequently assumed the name of Baudin, her 
case was lost. The tourt decided that she could not be Mme. 
Donhault because she was Anne Buirette. The claimant appealed, 
and also brought up the case in a new light by bringing a criminal 
action against M. du Lude for obtaining a false burial certificate and 
interring the corpse of another person under her name. After a delay 
of some years the trial of both actions came on together. She was 
now better prepared to prove her case. As to the claim of her iden- 
tity with Anne Buirette she produced 14 witnesses, among whom was 
Anne’s own husband, who proved satisfactorily that she was not the 
woman in question. She had also procured the evidence of two Sis- 
ters of Charity attached to the Salpétritre, showing that the very day 
on which she was confined there as “ Blainville,” she had announced 
to them that she was the widow of the Marquis du Donhault. This 
testimony was of the utmost importance, because if she were an im- 
postor it was hardly possible to believe that she would at so early a 
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day have undertaken to assume the name of Mme. du Donhault. 
Unfortunately, by a technical error of the notary before whom their 
evidence was taken, the examination of these two witnesses was ruled 
out. As to the claimant’s identity with Mme. Donhault 194 witnesses 
positively asserted it ; many of these were from the humbler walks of 
life, for exile and the guillotine had swept away all her friends in her 
own station. Still, with such an array of proof her victory seemed 
assured, but very strong testimony was produced on the other side. 

Although two experts were agreed that the letters and powers of 
attorney were not written by the claimant, a third one insisted that 
they were, and that claimant’s writing did not at all agree with that 
of the original Mme. du Donhault. Seventy witnesses testified that 
she was not Mme. Donhault, and there were certain discrepancies of 
face, figure and manner which could hardly be explained by the short 
imprisonment of eighteen months. With regard to her knowledge of 
past occurrences, evidence as it is called of moral identity, the claim- 
ant made many errors. Interrogated as to the Chateau de Lorette, 
where she was brought up, and asked what it needed to make it a 
comfortable residence, she said “a supply of water near by;” in 
fact, the chateau was surrounded by water and could only be entered 
by a bridge. She said she passed the time between her exit from the 
convent of Montargis and her marriage, at Champignelles ; in reality 
it was passed at another convent at Paris where she completed her 
education. She named six persons as present at her wedding, not 
one of whom was there. She could not recall the name of the curé 
of the parish of Chazelet from 1764 to 1788, although during that 
time he was her intimate friend, and for years her father-confessor. 
The claimant also undertook to give an account of what occurred 
between her illness at Orleans and her appearance in the Salpétriére, 
which was very confused and greatly damaged her cause. The proof 
of the death of Mme. du Donhault at Orleans was very strong. Her 
own maid, the doctor, the surgeon, the nurse, the sexton, and several 
others testified to it. Finally the District Attorney (Procureur) stated 
that in several conversations with the claimant she had not only talked 
very ungrammatically, but had used language positively indecent. 
With regard to this witness there seems to have been something mys- 
terious, for it seems hardly possible that he should have discovered 
peculiarities in her speech which had escaped the notice of two such 
critics as Mme. de Polignac and the Princesse de Lamballe. 

The verdict was adverse to the claimant ; it was decided that ske 
was not Mme. du Donhault, and also that she was not Anne Buirette. 
Who then was she? If she was the individual she claimed to be, 
she was the victim of the most deeply-laid, far-seeing, and patiently 
executed plot ever concocted. If she was an impostor, she presents 
the extraordinary phenomenon of a coarse degraded woman mingling 
on an equality with the Aaule noblesse of France, without their enter- 
taining a suspicion that she was other than one of themselves. 

After a vain attempt to procure an order for a new trial from the 
Emperor, for the final decision was not rendered till after the battle 
of Austerlitz, Mme. du Donhault sinks into obscurity. The decision 
of the court left her, as she said in her petition to the Emperor, “ at 
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sixty-five years of age without name, quality, title, origin or family. 
She could appear before the tribunals under no denomination, in the 
social order she was nothing.” 

Her case was dramatised under the title of “La Fausse Marquise,” 
and acted in Paris during the year 1805, where it excited much in- 
terest. The time and place of the death of this unfortunate claimant 
are unknown. 

E. H. L. 





JOACHIM, ABBOT OF FLORA. 


Joachim, thulke abbot, tolde 
How suche daies shulden falle, 
That comunliche in places alle 
The chapmen of such mercerie, 
With fraude and with supplantarie, 
So many shulden beie and selle, 
That he ne may for shame telle 
So foule a sinne in mannes eie. 
—Gowsr. Confessio Amantis, B. ii- 


T scarcely required a prophet—surely it did not need one of 

Joachim’s reputation —to foretell that hucksters, and chapmen, 
and Cheap Johns, and traders, and mercantile adventurers of all 
sorts would often cheat and cozen and deceive. It was an old 
song, confirmed by the experience of every generation, and.in every 
age attested by contemporaneous practices. No seer is needed to 
assure us that human nature continues to be essentially the same 
throughout all time, or to corroborate the maxim that “That which 
hath been shall be.” Two centuries before Gower, Walter Map, or 
whoever else might have been the author of that particular specimen 
of the poems of Golias, declared the same thing: 


Fides mercatoribus non est adhibenda, 
Dejurant cotgdie pro merce vendenda ; 
Decima non solvetur de jure solvenda ; 
Est gravis hzec menda, lucra talia sunt abolenda, 
Ex lege permittitur, ut se contrahentes 
Indicem decipiant modum statuentes ; 
Sed mensuram negligunt hodie vendentes ; 
Decipiunt gentes, quantum possunt capientes.’ 
— De Divers. Ord. Hom. vv. 185-192. 


This old rhyming Latin may be rendered— 


Put not your trust in Peter Funks, nor other slippery traders : 

They daily feed on broken vows—these smart commercial raiders. 

The “shent per shent” of Monmouth street sufficeth not such dealers — 
This is not right: —it should be cured by Grangers or Repealers. 
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The laws permit, what Mill desired, all those who live by bargains 
To grind all grists, and thus to make what they deem only fair gains. 
To-day the “rings” and middlemen, the brokers and contractors, 
Scant measure give, with ample charge —confound the hungry factors! 


The version does not claim to be either smooth or literal, but it is a 
fair equivalent for the rugged melody translated. 

In the classics of the Roman Empire, the evidences of fraudulent 
transactions in trade by misrepresentations, forgeries, false weights, 
false measures and adulterations, are abundant. Dr. Hassell might 
have rejoiced in such a harvest of trickeries. Even in the days of 
the Republic the elder Cato had said in his trenchant way, “ Much 
money might be made by merchandise, but it was barely honest.” 
That the like want of integrity was too often prevalent in the deal- 
ings of still more ancient times, might be inferred from the denunci- 
ations of Tyrians and Jews by the old Hebrew prophets. It cannot 
therefore be accepted as any demonstration of Joachim’s claims to 
extraordinary prescience that he foretold, as ancient Gower informs 
us, that dismal days would come when men would sometimes cheat. 
If he had anticipated land-grabs and moieties, whiskey-rings, Credit 
Mobiliers, and corners in Erie ; if he had revealed the mysteries of 
syndicates, gift-enterprises and lotteries, and anticipated the devices 
of modern speculation and the frauds of recent manufactures, he 
“would have dipped into the future far as human eye could see ” — 
he might “have seen all the wonder that would be” —and would 
have presented better credentials of his prophetic powers than any 
that are likely to be discovered in his remains or in the traditions 
concerning him. Nevertheless, he was esteemed to be a great prophet 
in his own day, and his prophecies were widely diffused and credited 
in the days that followed his own. 

We are not willing to advance Joachim to that pinnacle of du- 
bious fame which was attained by the Sibyls and by Merlin, though 
such a grave writer as Mosheim places him in the same category 
with the latter. “The Merlin of the English, the Malachy of the 
Irish, and the Nostradamus of the French are just what we may sup- 
pose the famous Joachim of the Italians to have been.” This is a 
most infelicitous conjunction, for the several personages collated are 
wholly dissimilar. Joachim has one great advantage over the Sibyls 
and Merlin— which was a greater advantage seven hundred years 
ago than it may be now. He is thoroughly historical ; he is a verit- 
able personage, whose habitat and individuality can be accurately 
ascertained. The cloudy robes of popular fantasy which clothed and 
magnified him while in the flesh and in the bone, have worn out or 
been evaporated, and he rises from his long slumber in the grave, 
naked and unadorned. With him we leave the domain of myth and 
enlarging vulgar poesy, and descend to the earth and the realm of 
solid fact. He is not of those who — 


rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstasy. 


He is not of the family of air-borne and winged seers ; but is of the 
plantigrade order, walking on his own broad, bare feet as best he may 
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over the sharp rocks and shards and brambles and thistles of this 
every-day world of ours. He is of the earth earthy, an early speci- 
men of the innumerable tribe of apocalyptic expositors. 

Before entering upon the consideration of Joachim’s career and 
vaticinations, we may profitably note the records or legends in regard 
to St. Malachy and other local seers, who intervened between Merlin 
and the Abbot of Flora, and entertained or startled their respective 
countrymen with visions and announcements of coming woes. Vud/um 
lempus sine vate sacro—there has been no age without its oracle- 
monger. 

The name and the fame of Malachy are still preserved with affec- 
tionate veneration by the Irish, as he is enrolled among the saints of 
the sacred and saintly Isle. His prophecies or prognostications have 
not been as tenderly cared for, though in that pleasant time of turbu- 
lence and discord and confusion which preceded, attended and fol- 
lowed the English conquest of Erin by pontifical authority, their local 
repute rivalled the renown of Merlin’s vaticinations in the realm of 
the conquerors. Malachy was, however, historical: his honors, his 
offices and his labors are commemorated by his contemporary St. 
Bernard, and are duly chronicled in the Annals of the Four Masters. 
In the latter work there is an elaborate obituary in the sweet Hiber- 
nian tongue of our prophet, Malachias i Maolmaedoce Va Morgain, 
airdepscop cataoire Padraic, which it is unnecessary to translate here. 
The dates of both his nativity and his death are reported, which is a 
singular piece of good fortune for so remote a celebrity, as it is too 
often impossible to determine the birth of Hibernians of even recent 
periods and great distinction. The year of Edmund Burke’s birth 
has scarcely been ascertained ; and of his fellow-collegian, club-mate, 
and friend, Oliver Goldsmith, it would be hazardous to assert that 
he was born at any particular time or place: evasit, erupit—and 
blundered into fame. St. Malachy has a better authenticated exist- 
ence. He is distinctly reported in the necrologies to have appeared 
on this sorrowful earth in 1094, and to have resigned his spirit, his 
archbishopric and his primacy 2d Nov. 1148, thus escaping by only 
a few years the English invasion and conquest under Henry Il. He 
became Bishop of Connor in 1127, and was promoted to the archi- 
episcopal see of Armagh. He was twice Papal legate to his people. 
He died on his return from Rome at the Abbey of Clairvaux, and 
was buried there by the pious care of the Abbot St. Bernard. About 
his corporeal reality there is no doubt, whatever hesitation there may 
be in crediting his oracular gifts. His prophetic faculty may have 
been keenly stimulated by the feuds and broils among his own people, 
and by the encroachments and greedy appetites of Norman adven- 
turers, already hankering after the rich pastures of the ever-green 
Isle. If he anticipated the réle of later visionaries, and of his rhet- 
orical countrymen, he must have announced victories never to be won, 
glories never to be obtained, changes unrecorded in the book of des- 
tiny, and blessings ever-receding from the tantalised hope. It is a 
happy enthusiasm which constantly looks forward to brighter days in 
the future than the past has ever known, a charming credulity which 
accepts with earnest faith the promise of joys often foretold but never 
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realised. Strong conviction, intense desire, and ready hope will 
make prophets and secure believers among any people. ‘To those of 
less impressible temperament and cooler imaginations, such satisfac- 
tions are habitually denied. They are compelled to accept the more 
prosaic but less bewildering skepticism of Barbour, the epic biographer 
of Robert Bruce : 
it was wonderful perfay 

How ony mannys science may 

Knaw thingis that ar to cum, 

Determynably, all or sum: 

But gyt that he inspyret war 

Off Him, that all things euer mar 

Seyis in his presciens, 

As it war ay in presens. 


In the case of even the luckiest of these presumed and presuming 
prophets, we are very apt to conclude with the same old Scotch poet, 


Methink, quha sayis he knawis thingis 
To cum, he makys gret gabingis. 


Contemporary with Bishop Malachy, though somewhat younger, 
and surviving him for thirty years, was a marvellous Sibyl of Lorraine. 
This was St. Hildegarde, Abbess of St. Rupert’s, near Bingen on the 
Rhine. Her career as a seeress commenced early and continued 


late. 
“She lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Though more is transmitted in regard to her oracular vocation than 
is known in respect to St. Malachy’s vaticinations, it is still difficult 
to determine whether she belonged to the order of Mother Shipton, 
or to that of Lady Hester Stanhope, or to that of Maria Taigi. 

As the opportunity may not occur again, it may be mentioned, 
though not in logical or chronological sequence, that the miraculous 
three days of darkness, foretold by the last of these “ presignificators ” 
for the year 1872, or thereabouts, seem to have been long previously 
announced in the Sibylline Oracles. Critobulus, in the lately dis- 
covered and, very recently published History of Sultan Mahomet II., 
assures us that such a portentous defection of the light of heaven did 
actually take place at Constantinople in the year 1465. “There was 
no eclipse at the time. It occurred after an entirely different and 
most novel fashion. It was like a mist, or a dark and pitchy cloud 
covering the sun and overshadowing it. For three whole days and 
nights it lasted, being such as it is here described, and manifest to 
all. This great prodigy and divine portent was deemed by all simul- 
taneously to ‘indicate great calamities in prospect. These indeed 
soon followed.” 

From Bishop Malachy and the Abbess Hildegarde we pass to a 
much more notable, more influential and better known personage, 
St. Joachim, Abbot of Flora, whom Dante places in Paradise as one 
of the twelve seraphic doctors who formed the choir of St. Buona- 
ventura. He is there associated with St. John Chrysostom, St. Francis, 
St. Dominic, St. Anselm, and St. Thomas Aquinas—a most goodly 
company :— 
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““At my side there shines 
Calabria’s abbot, Joachim, endowed 
With soul prophetic.” 


There is no doubt about his reality or personality. He is entered on 
the calendar of saints. He is duly chronicled by the learned Jesuit 
Papebrochius in the Acta Sanctorum. His opinions were discussed in 
more than one general council of the Church. His career is recorded 
in the annals of Baronius. He is mentioned by the Byzantine his- 
torians and by English and other chroniclers. Four proper bio- 
graphies have been composed in his honor, besides multitudes of 
briefer sketches. There is no deficiency of information about him, 
no dubitation about his existence, his performances, or his prophetic 
pretensions. There is no longer any necessity for condensing fables 
into facts, or for endeavoring to compound a concrete body out of 
shadows and wavering myths. A graver subject is before us than is 
presented by the impalpable spectres of Sibyls, Camoenz and Merlins. 
The alleged prophecies are of a more solemn character, and the 
fortunes of Joachim, living and dead, were much more intimately 
connected with the manifestations of his own and of ensuing times, 
and much more profoundly affected them than the vaticinations of 
any of the elder seers. A somewhat sedate mode of treatment will 
hence be appropriate in dealing with the Abbot Joachim. 

At the little village of Cellico in Hither Calabria was born, some 
time in the first half of the twelfth century (the accounts vary between 
1112, 1130 and 1145), a child who was destined to make a profound 
impression upon the land of his nativity and upon the world. His 
parents were of respectable station, his father being a notary ; and 
the young Joachim was admitted into the court of Naples as a page 
of Roger, King of the Sicilies. Seized with holy fervor, for it was 
the age of the Crusades, he resolved to visit the Holy Land. Running 
off. in company with a fellow-pilgrim, Andrew by name, he arrived at 
Constantinople on his way. The plague, which was a frequent atten- 
dant of the Crusaders, and was almost domesticated in the cities of 
the Levant and round the A®gzan Sea, was then raging in the still 
Imperial City. Joachim devoted himself with faithful assiduity to the 
relief of the wretchedness and suffering of the stricken multitude, 
nursed the sick with tender care, and expended the scant remnant of 
his scanty means in providing for their necessities. Struck with a 
deep sense of the sorrows and needs of humanity, he cherished 
henceforward the purpose of a religious life. He was an honest en- 
thusiast throughout. Departing from Constantinople, he proceeded on 
his journey to Jerusalem on foot, unshod, in tattered raiment, and 
trusting to charity for his maintenance on the road. The companions 
achieved their weary travel, reached the holy places of the Sacred City, 
and returned in safety to Calabria. Andrew disappears from the scene, 
but Joachim soon entered the Abbey of Sanbuccino, discharging the 
humble office of porter. His restless and fervid spirit was not long 
content with this indolent service, so congenial to the idle, listless 
temper of his countrymen. After a few months he went out into the 
surrounding wilderness, preaching and praying among the rude popu- 
lation. Qualms of conscience arrested his labors: he was intruding 
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himself without orders or license into priestly functions. He confided 
his solicitudes to the Abbot of Corazzo, and was easily persuaded by 
him to enter that monastery and assume the habit of the Cistercian 
Order. The energy and the piety of Brother Joachim were so highly 
approved that on the death of his adviser and superior he was himself 
elected Abbot in his place. He declined the responsible office, ap- 
parently with simple and sincere humility, and at length yielded only 
to the commands of the Archbishop of Cosenza (1176). Strange that 
such a nature and such a career should have blossomed into a prophet 
of the people! The Abbot Joachim discharged his abbatial duties 
with energy and distinction. He was visited and consulted by kings, 
princes, prelates, nobles, &c., who wondered at his wisdom and 
political discernment. Their bounty enriched the coffers of the 
monastery, and the increasing riches augmented the charities of the 
good Abbot. Still he was unsatisfied. He yearned for even more 
celestial food. He resolved to devote himself exclusively to the 
study of the Scriptures, and especially to the exposition of the pro- 
phetical books. The miseries of the world, the wretchedness produced 
by want and pestilence, and war and violence, in the lands that he 
had traversed ; the contentions and vices which he had witnessed 
in the realm of the Holy Sepulchre; the ravages of Saracens and 
the frailties of Christians; the pomp and pride, sensuality and 
ambition of potentates and ecclesiastics — filled him with apprehen- 
sion for the judgments of Heaven, and led him to expect an early 
consummation of the divine vengeance. He would study the texts 
of Scripture, discern the signs of the times, and announce by his 
expositions the need of prompt repentance and reformation as a 
preparation for the last day. He was already on the threshold of 
that prophetic vocation which so many honest but misguided inter- 
preters of revelation have since trodden, which so many still tread. 
He would fit himself to be the Miller, the Baxter, or the Bickersteth 
of the twelfth century. In order that he might give himself wholly 
to his new task, he entreated the Pope’s permission to resign his 
abbacy. His petition was not accorded, but he was allowed to with- 
draw himself from his monastery, and to delegate its government to 
a substitute. He retired to the heart of the Calabrian mountains, 
and secluded himself among those forests of beech which had 
furnished mast for the Bruttian hogs on which the Roman populace 
had been fed by the Roman emperors and their successors the Gothic 
kings. Doubtless he often wandered amid the thick groves of elms 
which still afford the manna of commerce. Three years he passed 
here in study and meditation, and labor and austerities. In 1187 the 
condition of his monastery required his personal attention, and he 
was recalled to Corazzo. He was, however, soon released from the 
unwelcome burthen of ecclesiastical dignity. His resignation was at 
length accepted by the Pope, and he was enjoined to complete his 
interpretation of the wonders and menaces of the Apocalypse, being 
thus in some sort commissioned as a prophet of the Church. In 1198 
he sought solitude in the desert of San Pietro, but being incommoded 
even in this retreat by the visits and importunities of the curious, he 
pushed forward to the heart of the Calabrian mountains and into the 
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depths of the forest, and established himself at the place which was 
afterwards famous as Flora. 

Flora is on the summit of the great and wild range of La Sila. An 
ample tableland forms the top of the range. Rich and picturesque 
valleys descend on the north and on the south. Sparkling waters rush 
through the hollows and find rest in the gulfs of eithersea. The climate 
of the uplands of Calabria is salubrious and bracing ; the soil was 
rich, while the region was still clothed with its woods of pine and 
other timber, and not yet washed away by the rains, as it has been 
since the heights were denuded of their natural covering. The 
scenery of Calabria is the most enchanting in Italy, and in Calabria 
the finest scenery is to be found on the elevations of La Sila. In 
this charming solitude Joachim sought in vain for solitude. He was 
followed by admiring and eager disciples, as Abelard had been a 
generation before when he fled to the woods and wastes of Cham- 
pagne. As in Champagne his anxious students framed for Abelard 
the chapel and monastery of the Paraclete, so in the forest-clad 
mountains of Calabria the votaries of Joachim clustered into the 
monastery of Flora, erected by their fervent hands. The beloved 
teacher prepared for his flock a rule of discipline founded on the 
Cistercian canon, but much more rigorous, and he consented to 
accept the direction of the new confraternity. It must have been in 
the first months of this changed monastic life that. he received, if 
report be true, the visit of Richard Cceur-de-Lion of England, who 
was wintering in Sicily on his way to Palestine in the third Crusade, 
and who sought instruction from the already celebrated interpreter of 
revelation in regard to the approaching end of the. world. At 
Flora, Joachim prosecuted his exegetical labors, and matured his 
views in regard to the present condition and impending fate of man- 
kind. He was not left to prosecute his researches and his expositions 
in peace ; the Cistercians, whom he seemed to have deserted by the 
reformation of their rule, assailed him virulently. To these attacks 
he offered no reply. His movement was sanctioned and sustained by 
the Pope, and its success was assured by the voluntary affiliation of 
many cenobia. Thus the Abbey of Flora became the mother-house 
of a rapidly increasing family of Joachimites. The last ten or twelve 
years of the Abbot’s life were probably filled with his prophetic 
investigations and announcements, for he left behind him abundant 
remains, whose authenticity is not disputed. 

It requires no strong effort of the imagination, with our knowledge 
of the characteristics of the closing twelfth century, with our informa- 
tion in regard to the details of Joachim’s life and speculations, and 
with a due appreciation of the varied appetencies of human nature, 
to appreciate the sentiments and aims of the aged monk in his cell 
at Flora, while poring over the rolls of sacred prophecy, and expound- 
ing them for the guidance and warning of his countrymen, in the evil 
times in which he had been cast, and with more fearful times in 
prospect. While Joachim was constituting his monastic order on the 
slopes of La Sila, the third Crusade was in progress, resulting in 
grievous calamities —the degradation of the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the quarrels of Philip of France and Richard of England, 
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the capture, imprisonment and ransom of the latter, the drowning of 
the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, the succession of his son Henry VI. 
the Bloody, and the brutal tyranny of this ruthless sovereign. Nearly 
the whole reign of Frederic had been filled with acrimonious conten- 
tion and furious war against the Popes and their allies of the Lombard 
League. The accession of Henry VI. brought new discords, more 
savage warfare and greater cruelties. About four years earlier Henry 
had married Constance, the heiress of the Sicilies, and the last of the 
Norman line. The rapacity, the passion and the outrage of Henry 
and his officials were spreading wretchedness and terror and savagery 
and crime over the whole of southern Italy. All these calamities 
were aggravated, after the Emperor’s early death, by the contending 
factions of German lordlings and Papal commissioners during the 
minority of Frederic II. under the guardianship of Innocent III. 
“Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child!” but never did this 
woe fall more heavily upon any land than upon the Sicilian realm. 
The violences and afflictions of those years were the culmination of 
all the vices and corruptions and miseries which had marked the 
century. In Church and State, in government and in society, the 
progress of the world seemed to be from bad to worse. 


“Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


Had not the hour of divine vengeance struck? “How long, O Lord, 
how long ”— how long would the world be permitted to exist in its 
rapid augmentation of sin? Did not the prophets of the elder and 
the later dispensation proclaim such prevalence of hopeless and 
irrepressible iniquities, such enormity of worldly passions and indul- 
gences, as the forecoming shadows of the last days? To a mind 
earnest, pious, fervent, sincere, impulsive, apt for hallucinations ; to a 
disposition inclined to religious excess, and sympathising keenly, and 
with honest self-abnegation, with the wretchedness of men, and 
especially of the helpless and poor ; to an intellect fevered by a life 
of ascetic exaltation, and dazzled by long inspection of the bewildering 
menaces of prophetic denunciation ; to a constitution irritated and 
rendered morbid by constant exposure and continual austerities — it 
might well appear that all the portents which were to usher in the 
last great battle of the saints were already crowding on each other to 
alarm the world into a preparation for its impending fate. Much 
slighter disturbances in the general order of human affairs, presenting 
themselves to much soberer fancies, much less sensitive natures and 
less fervid temperaments, have in numberless.instances produced the 
‘like conviction of the near consummation of earthly destinies. We 
may well understand, and understanding we may well pardon the 
delusions which fascinated the monk of the twelfth century. Like 
delusions, operating under circumstances less calculated to favor their 
acceptance, have seized upon many minds in our own time, notwith- 
standing all the wide experience of the past, the fuller knowledge of 
our day, the ascendancy of the cool scientific reason, and the greater 
tranquillity of society. Joachim may be forgiven in an age which 
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reads and admires Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day and Forever, and 
the copious millennial literature of our time. 

In the study of the Apocalypse and the ancient Hebrew Prophets, 
in the prophetic visions which grew out of this study, and in com- 
paring these emanations of his thoughts and studies with the aspects 
of his time, the old and inveterate enthusiast spent his declining years. 
He was taken sick on a visit to the monastery of St. Martin at Jesse, 
recognised his approaching end, and died there on the 30th March, 
1202. He was seventy-two according to the commonly received ac- 
counts, fifty-seven according to others, and ninety, according to some 
traditions. Neither the longest nor the shortest period could well be 
brought into consonance with the incidents of his life. After the 
lapse of several years his body was translated from its original tomb 
to his own monastery at Flora. His spirit, however, did not sleep 
with his body. It continued to animate his disciples, penetrated into 
new fraternities, and was invoked and abused by many who were far 
removed from the simplicity, candor, honesty and purity of his life 
and his designs. . 

Joachim is said to have predicted that the branch of Flora would 
not long remain separated from the parent stem of the Cistercians. 
It was reunited to that order in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
He is said also to have foretold the institution of the Franciscan and 
Dominican Orders, which took place within a quarter of a century of 
his death. He is also stated to have announced the deposition of 
the Emperor Frederic IJ., which was pronounced by the Council of 
Lyons in 1246. Such a vaticination presupposes the prophecy of his 
accession to the Empire, which did not happen till twelve years after 
the prophet’s decease. He seems also to have announced the end of 
the world,for the year 1260. If he miscalculated by something up- 
wards of 614 years, he did not fail in his oracles more signally than 
many very respectable people both before ‘and since his day. His 
announcement was received with much deference and credulity. It 
appears to have been confidently accepted, half a century after his 
death, by Grosseteste, the reforming Bishop of Lincoln, and _ his 
friends Adam De Marisco and Roger Bacon. This is made fully 
manifest by the letters of Brother Adam to the great and good Bishop, 
and by the calculations of Friar Bacon in his Opus Tertium. 

If these predictions were all that were ascribed to Abbot Joachim, 
we should not have introduced him into the series of Prophets of the 
People, nor would he have attained that popular fame which rendered 
his name frequent and prominent for two centuries in the literatures 
of Italy and Greece, of France, England and Germany. ‘The sources 
of his renown will be indicated in due time ; but before noting them it 
is necessary to mention the works which are preserved under his 
name, and his own history after death. 

The Cistercians, who had persecuted him in his life-time, assailed 
his memory with imputations of heresy, and cited numerous passages 
from his writings in alleged violation of orthodox doctrine. The 
matter was brought before the assembled doctors of the Church for 
examination. ‘The Third Council of the Lateran in 1215 condemned 
certain of his positions in regard to the Trinity, which were deemed 
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Tritheistic. They spared his name and passed no censure on him- 
self. He had, indeed, in his latest writings directed his society to re- 
vise his works, and to correct or cancel anything adverse to the ac- 
credited faith which haste and age and misapprehension might have 
introduced. In 1346 the House of Flora applied to the Pontifical 
Court for his cangnisation. The preliminary inquiries were ordered 
by Pope Clement IV. in 1350, but they were never completed. 
Joachim was, nevertheless, reverenced as a saint throughout Cala- 
bria: his life appears in the Acta Sanctorum, and his virtues are com- 
memorated on the 29th of May, the anniversary of the translation of 
his remains to the monastery of Flora. 

Many of his writings remain ; a much larger body of treatises 
ascribed to him still survives. Some have been printed; more continue 
in manuscript, and may still be found in the public libraries of Paris, and 
probably elsewhere. Among the printed works are commentaries on 
Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets, which are considered spurious ; and 
commentaries on Jeremiah and the Apocalypse, which are genuine. 
These commentaries perpetuated, as their preparation unquestionably 
occasioned, the prophetic reputation of Joachim. ‘They furnished a 
pretext for fathering upon him, as was most lavishly done, according 
to the habitual fashion of oracular literature, a multitude of works of 
prophetic pretensions, and supplied a stock on which were grafted © 
numbers of local prophecies usually promulgated after the events they 
were alleged to have foretold. 

Prophecies without stint were circulated throughout Italy and 
beyond the bounds of Italy, and were attributed to Joachim. They 
increased the renown of the prophet, as the fame of the prophet 
secured their currency. These were collected and were expanded in 
various ways. ‘The Liber Prophetiarum de Papis, which was attributed 
to him, was undoubtedly spurious, and was the production of some 
Franciscan follower in the fifteenth century or close of the fourteenth. 
It was first published at Venice in 1517, and was republished in many 
subsequent issues. It may have been the original ancestor of those 
enduring vaticinations which have overlooked neither Pio ono nor 
his yet undiscoverable successors. 

Even in his life-time Joachim had been regarded by his contempo- 
raries, including many of cultivated minds, as a prophet sent from 
heaven. One legend reports that on his visit to the Holy Land he 
spent the forty days of Lent on Mount Tabor without yielding to 
natural appetites, and that he was rewarded for his extraordinary 
abstinence and vigilance with “inspired science and the knowledge 
of the darkest mysteries of the Holy Scriptures.” After his death he 
experienced the fortune of other prophets of the people, and was 
enriched with a wealth of oracles of which he was entirely guiltless. 
His habits of life, his utterances, his pretensions, his aims, his character 
and his genuine writings afforded ample inducement and abundant 
opportunities for such supposititious vaticinations as were launched 
under his clarum et venerabile nomen. By his immediate order he was 
held in the odor of sanctity. ‘The new and powerful orders of the 
Mendicants attached themselves to his memory and predictions with 
special devotion. This was peculiarly the case with the Franciscans, 
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from whom sprang new schools of enthusiastic and mystical inno- 
vators, who shielded their wild dreams and wilder practices under 
the reputation and the pretended prophecies of the Abbot of Flora. 
For more than a century the fame and impulse communicated by 
Joachim continued to spread, generating the visionary schemes and 
insane pretensions of the Fratricelli, the Beghards, the Amalricians, 
the Apostolicals, the Patarenes, and culminating in the communistic 
frenzy and romantic struggles of Dolcino and the Dolcinists. 

Ample and audacious as were the predictions ascribed to Joachim 
by popular delusion and theological extravagance, the foundations 
for the devices of a century of licentious speculation had been laid, 
innocently enough perhaps, by the Abbot of Flora. The example of 
oracular denunciation and apocalyptic interpretation had been set 
by him. ‘The obscure comminations of his authentic writings afforded 
the germ and the impulse of all the more important prognostications 
subsequently palmed off on his credit.. Some of his undoubted pre- 
dictions are very remarkable. ‘They admit of explanation on the 
same principles as those of Burke in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution: the close observation and appreciation of events, and 
the quick apprehension of the necessary consequences. Others again 
are due to the confident, credulous and fanatical interpretations of 
the visions of the seer of Patmos. Yet, recognising these solutions 
of the mystery, many of his presignifications remain singularly re- 
markable, and indicate how thoroughly he had been impressed and 
dismayed by the corruptions in Church and State and society, and 
how profoundly he was filled with the rushing spirit of the coming 
time. 

Of such memorable anticipations may be mentioned his declaration 
in the commentary on Jeremiah, composed at the special request of 
the Emperor Henry VI. in 1197, that his infant son, afterwards 
Frederic I1., should be brought up under the tutelage of his widowed 
mother Constance, a prophecy realised by the early death of Henry 
within the year ; that Frederic should ultimately succeed to the Em- 
pire, which he did by most extraordinary casualties and vicissitudes 
in 1212; that he should pour out venom on the Church, as was most 
notably accomplished, unless the Roman Pontiff should preserve his 
imperial inheritance for him, and prevent its usurpation by a rival, 
which Innocent III. did not do, for he allowed Philip of Suabia to 
assume the imperial crown, and on his assassination elevated Otho IV. 
to the Empire. Perhaps this. prediction and its partial realisation 
may have had some weight in inducing Innocent to adopt the strange 
and hazardous policy of proclaiming the youthful Frederic Emperor, 
after long holding him in subjection and endeavoring to exclude 
the Hohenstauffen line from the throne. Another strange anticipation 
strangely accomplished, was the announcement of the institution and 
progress of the Mendicant orders, and the declaration of their aims, 
procedures and development. Doubtless the visionary enthusiasm of 
his own life, which from early manhood had been marked by volun- 
tary poverty, by lavish charity, by untiring service of the poor and the 
outcast, by unregulated preaching, and by close personal observation 
of the needs of the neglected masses, may have convinced him of the 
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expediency and assured him of the probability of such religious or- 
ganisations to redress or to counterbalance the flagrant evils of the 
time. The same impulses and the same tendencies may have sug- 
gested to him the certainty of a coming reformation in the Church, by 
human effort or by divine interposition. The contemporaneous war- 
fare of Frederic Barbarossa with the Papacy and the Free Cities of 
Lombardy might incline his mystical temper to proclaim, in mystical 
language, the conjunction of the secular power with the heretical sects 
in the overthrow of the ecclesiastical Babylon. We are compelled to 
regard the denunciation of the failure and ruin of Frederic II. as a 
later invention. Making all the requisite deductions and giving due 
weight to all possible explanations, it is not surprising that the 
apparent realisation, in such quick and startling modes, of Joachim’s 
predictions in regard to such important matters, should have sunk 
deeply into the minds of the next generation, and should have pro- 
duced among many, the intelligent as well as the ignorant, a recogni- 
tion of his prophetic mission. 

Other prophecies of bolder character and .with more startling 
consequences still remain to be considered. ‘The fruits of his specu- 
lation became apples of discord and causes of confusion for a hundred 
years and more, and fill the annals of the Church during that period 
with portentous contentions. These questions are, however, too 
varied and too ample to be introduced at the close of the present 
paper. .They lead us into grave historical problems, without ever 
withdrawing attention from the subject of popular prophecy. The 
oracles of the people adapt themselves to the times, and change with 
the times, and are serious or trivial with the fluctuations of human 
fantasies or apprehensions. 

Geo. Frep’k HoLMes. 


SONNETS. 


Z, 

[Suggested by the sudden death of an aged couple who, marrying in youth, lived to celebrate 
their golden wedding, and dying within one hour of each other, were buried side by side in one 
grave.) 

HEY dwelt in peace like doves that warm one nest; 
They grew from youth as oak and ivy twine ; 
When fell the oak, then fell, alas! the vine 
Which its gray trunk and arms for years carest. 
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Unknown to fame or unadorned by rank, 

Serene alike amid earth’s storms and calms, 
Pilgrims ! in life they from the same streams drank, 

In death they sleep beneath the same cool palms. 
Soldiers! for them no more the battle’s din; 

Sailors! for them no more the breaker’s foam, 

The rough, wild seas o’er which we still must roam! 
Afar from these rude scenes of woe and sin, 

Like friends long absent who at once reach home, 
One knock wide opes heaven’s door and lets both in! 





IL. 


Bright sunset clouds, how beautiful ye are! 

How like a splendid panorama pass, 

How swiftly change in fancy’s wizard glass, 
Assuming forms and hues most rich and rare! 
Anon I see the pyramids of old, 

Temples with crumbling shafts and ruined shrines, 

Fair gardens with cool grots and flowering vines, 
Pavilions of silk and cloth of gold; 

Anon a battlement or citadel, 
A mosque with minarets that gleam and soar, 
A towered castle, ivy-grown and hoar, 

An airy Venice, throned as by some spell, 

So real that I pause to list the oar 
Of gondolier or sound of vesper bell! 


III. 


We speak of bosom friends, but there are none! 
Each heart hath pangs which man forsooth oft knows, 
Its hourly conflicts and its speechless woes ; 
But there are secrets known to God alone, 
Locked rooms, whose bolts and hinges creak with rust, 
Where cobwebbed skeletons have grinned for years, 
Whose keys to other hands we never trust, 
Whose doors we never open without tears, 
And only when of life we make review! 
And there be graveyards too where spectres glide, 
Gloomy with mossy cypress and dark yew, 
Where buried joys and hopes sleep side by side, 
Where memory turns with tears their turf to dew,— 
Whose gates to idle strangers are denied! 
SAM’L SELDEN. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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PEACE. 


Y son is two years, one month and five days old. My nephew 
is older ; he is two years, one month and six days of age. 

This disparity is a source of prodigious consolation to my wife. 
Whenever the multitudinous events of each day (for with these two 
young men the plot of life already begins to thicken) reveal particulars 
in which Eddy, our nephew, is indisputably superior to Charley, our 
son, my wife accounts for this superiority with entire motherly satis- 
faction, by remarking that of course Eddy ought to know, or to be or 
to do, as the case may be, more than Charley, because he is older. 

I was just going into my study yesterday to resume work upon my 
great essay entitled “ Peace.” In this essay I was demonstrating that 
it was very wrong indeed to make war; and I will not conceal the 
satisfaction with which I was reflecting that if Prince Bismarck (e. g.) 
should become convinced that it zs wrong to make war, he would 
never again send his armies into the sweet fields of France. Nor 
will I deny certain secret yet benign hopes regarding the effect of 
my essay in tranquillising the disposition of Spotted Tail. 

“ My love,” says my wife, as I was going into my study as aforesaid, 
“Charley’s nurse is sick to-day and can’t mind him. He'll be obliged 
to stay in the house, and I don’t see how you'll ever write.” 

“ More by token,” says my sister, “ Eddy’s nurse has gone to see 
her mother, and Ae’// have to stay in ; so you might as well give it up.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said I. “Give ’em to me; I’ll take ’em with me. 
I’ll write in the bosom of my family, like Jean Paul among the pots 
and kettles in the kitchen. Do you remember Jean Paul, my dear, 
writing his immortal works among the pots and kettles ?— Fight? 
Scratch? Squall? Oh no, my boys won't fight; nor scratch, nor 
squall either. It’s all a mistake. Nothing surprises me more,” I 
continued, warming with my subject, “than the ignorance of mothers 
upon this point. A child will wof fight, if properly managed. I tell 
you it’s abnormal —to fight. Just keep the child entertained ; that’s 
all. The child doesn’t want to fight. He does it reluctantly always. 
He fights under protest invariably. No child will fight his playmate 
unless he’s driven to it. The childish soul is loving, it is confiding ; 
it is a tendril, it desires to twine around necks; opposition and 
combat are alien to it. War,” I continued, insensibly gliding into 
my essay, “war is mof the natural condition of man. That is a libel 
on the race. Love and hunger—which indeed are two words for 
the same thing in different phases, love being the soul’s hunger, and 
hunger the body’s love —these are the natural operations of the 
normal man, spiritual and bodily, and not war. Dash the philo- 
sophers who have declared battle to be the earliest occupation of 
man! I will confound these slanderers!” 

“Well,” says my wife, with a curious expression in her gray eyes. 

“Well,” says my sister, with a very curious twinkle in her blue 
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ones. “Go along, children, with him, and let him write in the bosom 
of his family.” 

I marched, with my two innocents trotting on either hand, to my 
study. I was in a fine glow of enthusiasm for the ccuse of peace and 
harmony. I was ablaze with philosophy, which I proposed to put 
into practical operation. My deep design was this. I am a keen 
observer. I have observed that it is utterly futile to attempt to enter- 
tain a boy-child with anything with which he cannot hurt himself and 
make himself cry ; and my selection of articles for the amusement of 
my two charges was made wholly with a view to this somewhat para- 
doxical principle in the young male nature. I set my son down 
carefully on the floor in one corner of the apartment, and furnished 
him with the following articles, to wit :— 

One bear, tin, with a very sharp-edged tail, with which he could 
scratch his finger and make himself cry ; 

One turkey, tin, mounted on a spiral spring, which when agitated 
gave a very life-like imitation of pecking, and with which, by pecking 
it in his eye — which he always did — he could always make himself 
cry ; 

Sis box, containing a farm-house and barn-yard, together with all 
the cattle, fowls, laborers, rights, members and appurtenances there- 
unto belonging or in anywise appertaining, the same being painted 
in divers strong colors, which he could always suck, and by reason of 
the diabolical taste thereof so make himself cry ; 

One large chair, to sit under and get his head between the rounds, 
and make himself cry ; 

One small do. to fall over or out of, as he should see proper, and 
make himself cry ; 

One silk hat, of which he is always careful, not sitting on it very 
hard, nor putting anything in it except small billets of wood — either 
of which is good, as he invariably sits down too suddenly or mashes 
his finger with the wood, and so makes himself cry ; 

One pair of tongs, to tweak his own nose with, of which he is very 
fond, and make himself cry ; 

One box, to hold his left leg when he plays circus, or to hurt his 
head against, as he should see proper, and make himself cry ; 

One pillow, for him to kick, which I laid beside him with some 
hesitation, fearing that it would not suit him, inasmuch as he could 
not well hurt his shins against it and make himself cry ; 

One knife, to compensate for the pillow, since he could easily cut 
his finger with it and make himself cry ; 

One wire mouse-trap, with which he could always catch his finger 
in the spring and make himself cry. 

To these I added a promiscuous assortment of articles, with which 
he could hurt himself in any miscellaneous way he should see proper, 
including his whistle, against which he always bites his tongue when 
he blows it, and makes himself cry; and his dear little wicker-chair 
with one bent leg, which always tumbles him over on the back of his 
head when he wishes to make himself cry. 

I deposited my nephew in the opposite corner of the apartment, 
and seated him in the midst of a collection of articles not differing 
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widely from those which I had furnished my son. I designed to 
illustrate the progress of civilisation. I said to myself: “ Presently 
each will grow tired of solitary amusement, however many resources 
he may have for making himself cry. Then the gregarious instinct 
will assert itself, as in the youth of humanity, and they will rise from 
their corners and go toward each other. This will represent the 
lonesome Aborigine seeking society. Then they will meet, and the 
commercial instinct will assert itself. Each will recognise the right 
of property which the other has in his toys, and this will lead to a 
proposition for amicable exchange. The manifest advantage of ex- 
change, in which each acquires something he did not have before, 
will quickly lead to the idea of a partnership, in which each shall 
have a joint interest in all the other has. So I shall behold harmony, 
mutual accord and peace — both of them, for instance, drawing the 
same chair into the fire, &c.— which will finally result in their sitting 
in the same corner, #.¢. building a city, &c. So we will have reached 
the age of civilisation from the age of solitary barbarism.” 

Pleased with these thoughts, I addressed myself to my essay, 
keeping one eye upon the two young persons. 

Whilst, therefore, my right eye occupied itself in superintending 
my powerful demonstration in behalf of peace, my left eye saw that 
my son instantly cut his finger with his knife, and as I had foreseen, 
made himself cry. He then rubbed his cut finger in a persistent 
manner into his eye, and smeared his eye with blood, which made 
him cry very satisfactorily indeed. He received considerable aid 
through the operation of a certain phenomenon, which, as I am a 
stern realist in matters of description, I will not omit: I mean the 
physiological effect of tears upon the nose of childhood. This physio- 
logical effect mingled with the blood and tears, and the three being 
vigorously triturated together into his eye, which he did not cease to 
rub with his cut finger, made him cry in a manner which was, I may 
say, truly gratifying. 

Success so far had crowned my efforts, and I watched with great 
anxiety for the moment when the reign of civilisation should com- 
mence, 7. ¢. when the gregarious instinct and the intuitive respect for 
property should bring them together, and lead to amicable exchanges 
and partnerships. Nor did I have long to wait. Eddy, seeing that 
Charley was quite blinded in one eye by reason of the fourfold fact 
that he now had a large quantity of blood, of tears, of physiological 
effect and of finger in the eye aforesaid, arose from his corner, and 
approached Charley in a somewhat sidelong manner, surprisingly like 
the manner in which Mr. Mike McCoole is said to approach his 
antagonist when Mr. McC. enters the ring for a sparring-match. 

Having arrived within, I shall say, about one foot of Charley, Eddy 
paused. 

“You old debble!” says Charley. 

Now this, I will confess, gave me some surprise, and I readjusted 
my spectacles. For with all the pious and continued efforts of his 
mother and myself, we have never yet been able to instil any very 
clear religious ideas into his mind ; yet his conception of the devil — 
a conception obtained, as well as the word itself, from some source 
wholly unknown to me — seemed quite distinct and well-defined. 
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“Gim my knife!” shouts Eddy, in a very peremptory manner 
indeed. And this, I further confess, surprised me still more. For 
Eddy actually dropped his own knife, which I had furnished him, out 
of his hands while he uttered the words; and why he should have 
wished’ to take by force a piece of property which did not belong to 
him, and which he could not possibly need, inasmuch as he already 
had one too many by his own showing — for, as I said, he dropped 
his own knife —is a question which I have postponed, to occupy my 
next summer’s vacation. 

Immediately subsequent to Eddy’s peremptory demand, the fol- 
lowing circumstances occurred in the order in which I mention them: 

1. Eddy makes a savage grab for Charley’s knife. 

2. Charley parries ; and, in so doing, wipes his hand, tears, blood 
and all down the profile of Eddy’s face, producing the appearance 
to me who had a front view of having suddenly divided the face 
aforesaid into two equal sections with a cleaver. 

3. Eddy with his left hand makes a kind of reconnoissance of 
Charley’s face, which terminates with the following position of the 
hand aforesaid, to wit: the little finger of it lodges in Charley’s 
mouth, where it is instantly seized by Charley’s teeth, and held in 
statu guo,; the third finger rests firmly, nail downward, upon Charley’s 
cheek, the second finger presses threateningly upon the angle of 
Charley's eye, and the first finger and thumb clamp Charley’s nose 
with wonderful tenacity. 

4. Charley extends the hand with the knife in it at arm’s length 
upward in avoidance of — 

5. A very vigorous and well-planned, but unsuccessful lunge by 

Eddy in that direction. 
. 6. A short pause, in the nature of an armistice on the basis of the 
status quo, succeeds. But the status guo is exceedingly oppressive 
upon Eddy, and he therefore breaks the brief truce and commences 
a lively series of skirmishes for the knife, which Charley causes to 
gyrate rapidly, at the same time making a combined movement of the 
left hand, involving a severe tug with the thumb and forefinger on 
Charley’s nose, and a simultaneous desperate twist of the other 
fingers with a view to relieve the existing digital beleaguerment. 

7. Which energetic strategy has at least the effect of producing 
serious apprehensions of the loss of his knife in Charley’s mind, and 
he therefore drops it to the floor, and instantly covers the movement 
with his rear, 2. ¢. sits down on the knife. 

8. Not, however, before Eddy, who is very agile in his movements, 
has made an aquatic dive between Charley’s legs after the knife, so 
that the situation now presents the spectacle of a small boy a-straddle 
of the neck of another small boy, and by no means confident in the 
security of that position. 

g. This want of confidence in the security of his position instantly 
displays the soundness of the judgment upon which it is founded ; 
for Eddy, elevating the posterior portion of his anatomy to a sur- 
prising height, throws up his heels with such é/an that the most pro- 
digious consequences ensue. 

10. One of the most important of which is a curious example of 
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poetic retribution, in the fact that Eddy’s right heel deals a furious 
avenging blow upon those very teeth of Charley’s which had just 
been grinding Eddy’s left little finger, whereby Charley is knocked 
backward as if from a catapult, and — 

11. The grand denouement ensues, to wit: the back of Charley’s 
head strikes with tremendous impact against the legs of my writing- 
table and overturns it, my large inkstand falls off, lodges on Eddy’s 
temple and quietly empties itself into his ear, which gets full and 
overflows into Charley’s other eye, and thence over the scattered 
sheets of my essay on the floor. Eddy inserts his hand in Charley’s 
hair, pulls the same, and yells as Charley inserts 47s hand into Eddy’s 
hair and pulls the same and yells ; at which instant my wife and my 
sister, attracted by the noise, appear together at the door, and I 
observe a curious expression in the gray eyes of the former, which is 
apparently answered by a singular twinkle in the blue eyes of the 
latter, what time both with uplifted hands exclaim: “ Do look at his 
poor Essay on Peace!” 

SipNEY LANIER. 
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N article entitled “Une mer intérieure en Algérie,” written by 

Captain Roudaire of the French army, and published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for the 15th of May, 1874, has given rise to 
much discussion among the scientists of the French capital. In the 
southern part of Algeria and on the borders of Tunis occur extensive 
saline flats, termed “ chotts,” which at certain seasons of the year are 
covered with water. These chotts mark the position of an ancient 
lake named Triton, which at a still more distant epoch formed a 
grand bay freely communicating with the Mediterranean. The mouth 
of this bay being gradually silted up with sands swept in from the 
contiguous ocean, and the waters thus hemmed in losing more by 
evaporation than they received from the clouds and from tributary 
streams, it came to pass that nothing was finally left of the original 
bay but a series of salt swamps only now and then filled with water. 
Captain Roudaire believes that elevation has had little or nothing to 
do with the disappearance of the sea from these regions, and that 
a large area of them is still considerably below the level of the 
ocean, being separated from it merely by a ridge of sand only a few 
feet high. He supports his views by geognostic, and still more by 
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historical evidence. He believes that he has established the fact that 
a canal seventy-five miles long, reaching from the Gulf of Gabés to 
the Chott el Djered, across the sand-ridge, would create to the south 
of the provinces of Constantine and Tunis an interior sea covering 
an area two hundred miles long and thirty-seven miles wide. ‘The 
expense of the project would not exceed twenty millions of francs, 
while its success would have an important influence upon the prosperity 
of Algeria. It would greatly increase the prestige of France in the 
heart of Africa. The great caravans now avoid Algeria on account 
of the longer land journey and the fear of French authority, and carry 
their gold, ivory, and ostrich plumes to Tripoli and Morocco. The 
establishment of a great interior lake, connected by a ship-canal with 
the Mediterranean, would put a French port in the Sahara and enable 
French merchants to engross the vast commerce of the centre of 
the continent. More than this, the creation of such a canal and lake 
would sensibly modify and improve the climate of the adjacent 
country, increase and regulate the rainfall, and transform a desert 
into an oasis. Sir Samuel Baker, our readers will remember, proposed 
to irrigate the Nubian desert by an immense system of water-works 
established at the cataracts of the Nile, and made it appear that 
nothing but water is needed to convert the arid sand into a garden. 
The penetration of the Isthmus of Suez has produced a notable 
amelioration in the climate of that region; it has in a marked 
degree augmented the rains, and transferred them from the category 
of exceptional into that of regular phenomena. Captain Roudaire’s 
proposition has naturally awakened great interest in France. M. de 
Lesseps announced to the French Academy of Science on July 13th 
that a bill would be proposed to the Assembly, when the army budget 
was introduced, to appropriate 20,000 francs for the purpose of making 
a detailed examination of the region in question. Such a bill has 
accordingly been prepared and offered by the government. Upon the 
reception of the report of the engineers charged with this examination, 
it will be the duty of the Academy to institute a commission to con- 
sider it maturely and advise the government as to the proper action 
to be taken. This was done with signal benefit in the case of the 
Suez Canal. 

Meanwhile the project has met, of course, with hostile criticism. 
Some philosophers fear that a large body of water in North Africa 
would, by its evaporation, exert an unfavorable influence on the 
climate of France. They apprehend a great extension of the Alpine 
glaciers and a possible return of the glacial epoch! Another writer, 
M. Houyvet, does not share in these alarms, but 1s concerned to think | 
that no ordinary canal could supply the enormous amount of water 
which the lake would lose by evaporation. The result would be, in 
his opinion, the formation at great cost of an immense bed of salt in 
South Algeria. Capt. Roudaire objects to this assertion, and cites 
the instances of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, each of which 
loses much more water by evaporation than it gains by affluents, yet 
neither is sensibly more salty than the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean, 
the difference being made up by the excess of surface inflow over 
submarine outflow at the Straits of Gibraltar and Bab-el-Mandeb. 
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He adduces also with greater force the fact that the Bitter Lakes, 
which M. de Lesseps has filled with water by connecting them with 
the Suez Canal, are not growing more salty, but, on the other hand, 
are gradually losing by solution the ancient beds of salt at their 
bottoms. 


—M. Charles Grad derides the fear of any serious consequences 
to the climate of France, to result from the establishment of an 
interior sea in South Algeria. He does not believe, as do M. Rou- 
daire and most geologists, that the Sahara was a sea even in the 
glacial epoch ; and if it was, that it could have been the cause of the 
Swiss glaciers. He thinks he can demonstrate that the warm winds 
which now restrain these glaciers, do not depend for their existence 
on the physical condition of the Sahara, and would not therefore be 
affected by its alteration. 

There are two systems of warm winds in the Alps — one blowing 
on the south side, the other on the north side of the chain. They 
possess similar characters, though they have a different origin and an 
opposite direction. These winds are the so-called foehn on the Swiss 
slope and the sirocco on the Italian slope of the mountains. Both 
are dry winds as well as warm, though one comes from the north and 
the other from the south. The dryness of the south wind and the 
warmth of the north wind are the noticeable features demanding ex- 
planation. Of the two, the foehn produces the more marked effects, 
on account of the greater extent of the snows and the colder exposure 
of the northern declivity. The Swiss call it “ Devourer of Snows.” 
Its drying quality is of great service in the hay harvest at the close of 
summer. It appears at all seasons. Its effects, however, are most 
striking in the spring, when in a few hours it will dissolve a snow 
bank from three to six feet in depth. It is a proverb among the 
peasants, when the deep snow covers their huts, that “neither the 
good God nor the sun can do anything, unless the foehn comes and 
helps.” 

M. Grad finds the origin of the foehn in the southern and south- 
western storms, produced by the local action of the mountain valleys 
on the grand terrestrial air-currents moving from the equator towards 
the poles, and the counter-currents from the poles towards the equator. 
The former sweeping up the Italian slopes of the Alps, expand under 
the diminished pressure, grow cooler by expansion, precipitate their 
moisture in snow and rain and become dry winds. Surmounting 
the summit, and descending the Swiss declivities, they are re-com- 
_pressed, and accordingly resume their warmth, and appear in the 
cantons as hot dry winds. The sirocco on the southern flanks of the 
mountains arises in the same way from the north-eastern tempests, 
and is only less frequent and important than the foehn, because such 
tempests are less frequent than the south-eastern. Thus, M. Grad 
finds that these remarkable local winds of the Alps, which produce 
rapid fusion of the snows, are manifested during commotions deter- 
mined by the great currents of the atmosphere under certain con- 
ditions, dependent on the conformation of the mountains. Such 
winds appear with the same characteristics in all mountain chains 
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which present analogous features of structure, and are exposed to 
similar atmospheric conditions. At Ragusa on the Adriatic — on the 
flanks of Mt. Elbourz, south of the Caspian Sea — on the coasts of 
Greenland, and finally on the slopes of the Alps of New Zealand, similar 
phenomena occur. ‘The Swiss winds cannot be due to the Algerian 
Sahara, whose air-currents in their march must be deviated by the 
earth’s rotation towards the east, and miss the Alps entirely. The 
creation of an interior sea in the Algerian depression will not 
sensibly influence the climate of Southern Europe. It will improve 
the climate of Southern Algeria, without, however, certainly stimulating 
agriculture ; for in that country, says M. Grad, man does not need 
land, so much as land needs the right kind of man. 


— Herr Vogel has called attention to the curious fact that if 
“sensitised ” collodion be mixed with various coloring matters, the 
extent of the zone impressed by the spectrum is changed, and the 
surface of the photographic plate is immediately rendered sensitive 
to red, yellow or green rays, according to the nature of the pigment. 
Without it, as we all know, thecollodion is sensibly unaffected by 
these rays. Thus the coal-tar colors, coralline and aniline green, are 
especially efficient in producing this change. With coralline an 
extension of the actinic effect is secured, reaching to the orange, with 
a maximum of action in the rays comprised between the Frauenhofer 
lines E and D. In ordinary collodion plates the limit of chemical 
action on the less refrangible side lies between the lines F and G, 
and the maximum of action between G and H. Herr Vogel thinks 
the coloring matter acts by absorbing the less refrangible rays and 
enabling them to act on the adjacent iodide or chloride of silver. 
M. Becquerel pertinently asks, how can insoluble iodide of silver be 
affected by an absorbing action which takes place outside of itself? 
He cites in this connection a former discovery of his own, that the 
chemical action of the spectrum upon silver iodide is considerably 
extended toward the red end by a previous momentary exposure of 
the plate to the sun. By this the limit of actinic effect is lowered to 
the red, with a maximum of action near the line D, the intensity of 
which depends on the degree of insolation to which the plate has 
been subjected. He also observed a remarkable difference in the 
physical character of the effect in different parts of the spectrum, the 
band affected by the blue and violet rays being as usual dark, while 
that impressed by the less refrangible rays was of a dull white aspect, 
extending even a little below the visible red. Since Herr Vogel’s 
discovery, M. Becquerel has resumed his researches. His most 
interesting results have been gotten by mixing chlorophy] with sensi- 
tised collodion. The limit of continuous effect was now about E. 
Then followed many faint bands of impression between E and B, 
including a remarkably strong band filling the space between B and 
C, though it was much less decided in intensity than the space 
affected by the violet rays. This active group of rays, it is interesting 
to notice, is precisely those which are chiefly absorbed by chlorophy]l. 
Indeed it is known as the “characteristic band” of its absorption 
spectrum. M. Becquerel thinks that the increased sensitiveness of 
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the chlorophyl collodion cannot be attributed to absorption of the 
rays B-C by the pigment. This absorption, he acutely observes, 
would rather shield the silver salt from the action of these rays by 
stopping them before they reached it. He is inclined to think that 
the coloring matter actually coalesces with the metallic compound to 
form a new and single body, carrying into and communicating to the 
compound its own peculiar absorbing virtue, and thus dividing with 
its companion constituents the action which otherwise would be 
expended solely on itself. In like manner he thinks insolation acts 
by producing*a change of color or physical state on the sensitive 
surface, whereby its absorptive range is extended. The colors of 
leaves and flowers are thus invested with a new significance in the 
economy of plant life. 


— M. Becquerel seems not to have heard of the recent investiga- 
tions of Dr. J. W. Draper, by which the latter philosopher believes he 
has established the uniform distribution both of actinic and thermal 
energy throughout the normal spectrum. The ordinary inequalities 
of action expressed in our school-books by curves of intensity, are 
attributed by Dr. D. partly to the employment of the prismatic instead 
of the normal or diffraction spectrum, and partly to the nature of the 
absorbent surface used. 


— Prof. Marey, whose researches in regard to the flight of birds 
we recently noticed, has lately applied the same graphic method to 
human locomotion. It is well known that the brothers Weber years 
ago announced, after protracted experiment and analysis, that the 
oscillation of the human leg in walking takes place under the sole 
influence of gravity, and is independent of the action of the muscles. 
Indeed, according to them, the legs are mere pendulums. This para- 
doxical statement has long been held as a settled truth by most 
physiologists. In quite recent times, however, its validity has been 
sharply impugned by Duchenne, Geraud-Zeulon, and Carlet — both 
on the ground of theory and of experiment. Prof. Marey determined 
to apply to the solution of the problem his automatic register. This 
instrument consists essentially of a revolving cylinder covered with a 
sheet of smoked paper, against which presses a stylus or pen. ‘The 
latter is so connected with the object whose movement is to be exam- 
ined, that it copies its displacements with fidelity. The smoked 
cylinder being at the same time marked by another pen, attached to 
one of the prongs of a vibrating tuning-fork, the undulating line thus 
produced determines by its sinuosities equal known divisions of a 
second of time. The motions of the human leg in walking are too 
extensive to be immediately transferred to the pen. A cord is, 
accordingly, attached to the limb and carried around the barrel of a 
toothed wheel, which engages with another having ten times as many 
teeth. The pinion of the latter acts upon a third wheel, having also 
ten times as many teeth as the pinion. Thus whatever motion is given 
to the first wheel by the leg, is reduced one thousand-fold by the 
time it reaches the third wheel. The latter is attached to the pen by 
an inextensible cord. Upon rotating the cylinder while the individual 
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experimented upon walks off in a straight line, undulating curves are 
recorded on the former, differing in form and steepness with different 
rates of progress. Not only is the average velocity thus shown, but 
the entire mechanism of the locomotion in all its details is registered. 
The curves presented on M. Marey’s paper prove that the motion of 
the leg, instead of being like that of a pendulum, is uniform through- 
out, save for a brief interval of acceleration at the beginning and of 
retardation at the end. The length of the step, too, is shown to in- 
crease with the velocity of the walker. M. Marey wished to deter- 
mine beside the combined effect of both legs on the trunk which 
they support. For this purpose he tied the string to the belt of the 
subject., The curves now showed twice as many sinuosities as before 
in the same time. This was to be expected, as each leg is acting 
alternately on the trunk. The undulations in the curve were much 
more decided when the gait was slow, fading away almost to a right 
line when the velocity became great. This shows that the horizontal 
motion of the body tends more and more to become uniform as the 
walker increases his speed. It is just the opposite with the vertical 
movements. These increase both with the velocity of the gait and 
with the length of the stride. The author promises to apply his 
results to the problem of determining the best conditions of utilising 
the laboring force of animals. 


—The writer had the pleasure of assisting a few days ago in some 
experiments with heavy guns at Nut Island in Boston harbor. Em- 
barking on the steam-yacht Afinnehaha, the party reached the island, 
a small sand-bank cut off at high tide from the mainland, after a 
delightful ride of an hour or more. The experiments were made with 
two 15-inch Rodman guns, precisely alike i» ~very respect, save that 
one was rifled, after Mr. Norman Wiard’s system, with two grooves 
of peculiar form starting from the sides of the bore near the breech 
and having a twist corresponding to one turn in 48 feet. The projec- 
tile used with this gun was commonly a conoidal, chilled point shot 
weighing 460 pounds, with a windage band at the rear, and two 
flanges cast at the sides corresponding in shape and size to the 
grooves. Six short brass buttons fixed at equal distances around the 
base of the projectile, serve with the flanges to keep it out of contact 
with the walls of the gun and to preserve its centre in the axis of the 
bore. If desired, however, the ordinary spherical shot of the same 
weight could be used with this piece. The other gun was left smooth 
bore and used for spherical missiles alone. Some memorable experi- 
ments last winter with these guns made it highly probable that Mr. 
Wiard’s invention is one of great value. With a charge of 140 lbs. 
of mammoth powder, his rifled shot passed completely through five 
three-inch wrought-iron plates firmly bolted together, and penetrated 
twelve feet into the frozen gravel behind them. The target was 
completely demolished, one huge piece of it being hurled over the 
heads of the spectators to a distance of half-a-mile. The spherical 
projectile of the same weight, fired from the neighboring smooth-bore 
gun with the same charge of powder, penetrated but three of the five 
plates of its target and then went to pieces. The importance of these 
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results is obvious, when we recollect that they were achieved with an 
altered cast-iron gun, weighing 25 tons, costing with the alteration 
$7000. The best work hitherto of the built-up English Armstrong 
gun, the most powerful gun ever fired until the Nut Island experi- 
ment —a gun weighing 35 tons and costing $70,000 — was to pene- 
trate a 12-inch target of iron. 

Experiments were also tried with respect to the range of the two 
guns. Under the same conditions, the rifle-shot attained a range of 
3570 yards, while the spherical shot from the smooth-bore gun struck 
at a distance of 3035 yards. 

The object of the series of experiments now (Sept. 4th) in progress 
is mainly to determine the initial velocity of the missiles from,the two 
pieces. Mr. Wiard believes that here too his rifled gun will prove its 
superiority. It is ordinarily held that smooth-bore muskets give a far 
higher initial velocity than rifles. Mr. Wiard has reason to think that 
by the diminution of windage and friction secured by his improve- 
ment, the advantage in velocity will be on the side of his projectile. 
The velocity is determined by the Le Boulenger Chronograph, lately 
introduced to the engineers of this country by Captain Michaelis, 
whose important assistance in superintending the chronograph has 
been secured by Mr. Wiard. Two wire screens are set up at a meas- 
ured interval apart, in front of the guns. These wires lead to separate 
voltaic batteries, and in their course are each connected with a sepa- 
rate electro-magnet, mounted on the same vertical pillar. Two cylin- 
ders, a long and a short one, with iron tips, are suspended from these 
magnets so long as they are excited, but drop the instant the current 
is arrested. The long cylinder is the one hanging from the upper 
magnet. When the short cylinder drops it strikes a trigger releasing 
a chisel driven by a spring, which makes a mark on the long cylinder 
dropping by its side. The first screen is connected with the upper 
magnet. The passage of the shot severs the wire, breaks the circuit, 
and causes the long cylinder to drop. Immediately afterward the 
shot penetrates the second screen, breaks that circuit and releases the 
short cylinder. The mark made by the latter on the former will in- 
dicate the distance fallen through by a heavy body in the time taken 
by the projectile to describe the interval between the screens. In the 
experiment witnessed by us, a rifled shot of 460 lbs. fired with a charge 
of 50 lbs. of powder attained a velocity of 1084.5 feet per second. 
A shot was also fired from the smooth-bore, but by an unfortunate 
tremor given accidentally to the chronograph at the critical instant, 
the short cylinder was detached before the perforation of the second 
screen. The day was too far spent to allow of the renewal of the 
screens and the reloading of the piece. We await with interest the 
further results of these trials. Congress has appropriated $40,000 
towards defraying the expenses of these costly experiments. Mr. 
Wiard believes that he will be able to penetrate a target of 30 inches 
of wrought-iron plates. 

F. H. S. 


~ 
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REVIEWS. 


Recent Art and Society, as Described in the Autobiography and 
Memoirs of Henry Fothergill Chorley. Compiled from the 
edition of Henry G. Hewlett, by C. H. Jones. New York: 
H. Holt & Co. 


REMARKABLY interesting collection of sketches and remi- 
A niscences, referring to, or gathered by a person whose position 
and occupation in a special manner placed him in contact with the 
literary and artistic circles of his time. Mr. Chorley was one of a 
class whose solid worth and value rarely meet the recognition that 
they deserve. He had the artistic temperament in its best form ; 
without brilliant genius, he had talent, delicate susceptibility, and 
the most refined yet sympathetic judgment ; and perhaps no man in 
England was better fitted for the position of musical critic which he 
held for so many years on the Atheneum. 

Young Chorley’s family and friends had but little sympathy with 
his artistic tastes, and destined him for commerce ; and it was almost 
by stealth that he obtained any knowledge of music, in which he took 
the keenest delight. He was placed as clerk in a counting-house 
in Liverpool, and while there, and “feeling his way to a definite 
vocation,” he was invited by Mr. Dilke, editor of the Atheneum (who 
had happened to hear of him through a common friend) to write for 
his journal an account of the opening of the railway between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. This brought the young aspirant into contact 
with a man to whom he could render service in his own way, and 
after the favorable reception of a few musical criticisms and other 
contributions, Chorley asked for admission on the staff of the journal, 
expressing himself as willing to begin on a salary of £80 a year. 
Mr. Dilke’s candid answer is worthy of being copied. 


“IT would consent to take my chance,” he wrote, “of your being more or less 
useful to me, and would give you 50/. for six months’ services. This would enable 
you to take up a position here, ake least to maintain you, according to your own 
estimate, while you waited on fortune, and further and better employment. In 
return, I should require you to live in my zmmediate neighborhood ; and to give me 
your assistance in any and every way I might suggest. It may, indeed, be presumed 
that I mean to shift from my shoulders to yours as much of the drudgery as possible, 
being heartily weary of it. I cannot say how much of your time I should require, 
because that would depend on your facility and despatch. I am, however, of opinion 
that at least one whole day a week would be at your disposal, and perhaps some 
hours of one or two other days. Nor would your occupation be a/ways disagree- 
able ; but as much of it would be to rewrite papers —a wearisome business, as I 
know— I think it better to declare at once that it will be generally drudgery.” 


Unpromising as these terms seemed, Chorley accepted “with 
pleasure and without hesitation,” and thus commenced an associa- 
tion which lasted thirty-five years, without a breach of friendship on 
either side. 
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But pleasant as this position seemed, Chorley soon found out that 
it had its thorns, and sharp ones, as well as its roses. There was a 
spirit of petty cliquism existing in London literary circles, against 
which he set his face, and so drew upon himself a full share of spite 
and obloquy. One thing in especial, for which he was in no way 
responsible, did him much harm. He was present at the first repre- 
sentation of Talfourd’s /on, which he enthusiastically admired ; but 
the task of reviewing it in the Atheneum did not fall to him, but to 
another critic, who handled it with great severity. Chorley being 
known to be the usual dramatic critic, the article was universally 
attributed to him. 


The damage done me by that article was inconceivable. Not only did it cost me 
the good understanding of the poet himself, but for years I was set up as a mark to 
be decried by all the coterie around him. Whenever I attempted any appearance 
in print, I had such phrase as this sent to me in a newspaper-cutting — the writer 
spoke of “the Chorleys and chawbacons of literature.” Not merely were such 
coarse personalities sent to me, but they were righteously forwarded to my family 
at Liverpool, some of whom they succeeded in troubling greatly. I can truly say 
that they only disturbed me inasmuch as they placed hard material obstacles in the 
way of my maintaining myself as a literary man. 

Some of the specimens of abuse with which I was favored were diverting, rather 
than offensive, by their utter vulgarity. I have kept by me, for some years, a col- 
lection of such flowers of rhetoric, the most exquisite of which was a letter written 
in very black ink, beginning 

“You Worm!!!” 


But in truth, Chorley, in addition to the remarkable shyness, which 
he admits, evidently suffered from a certain want of tact and facility 
in dealing with men, which made his path unnecessarily hard. In- 
deed there seems to have been a singular turn in the family mind. 
His brother John, of whom he speaks in terms of strong esteem 
and affection, was an enthusiastic lover of books and literary men, 
and not only a judicious collector, but a poet and an author; between 
him and the subject of this memoir there was unbroken confidence, 
and yet in his long struggle to position and recognition, Henry 
Chorley, as he says, “never had word or sign from him to testify 
that anything I have published gave him pleasure.” 

Spite of all these drawbacks, however, Chorley’s reputation in- 
creased, and he soon was familiarly acquainted with the literary 
circles of the last generation. Here he talked but little, but kept his 
ears and eyes well open; and he has caught a host of pleasant 
anecdotes or shrewd observations of the lions of the day. Many 
good things are related of Lady Blessington, at whose house he was 
a frequent visitor ; but perhaps none better than this. Among the 
guests was a M. Rio, a fervent Catholic, and Walter Savage Landor. 
Landor was in a wrong-headed mood, and began to attack the Psalms. 
“M. Rio winced under this ; but Lady Blessington put a stop to this 
displeasing talk by saying in her arch inimitable way, ‘Do write 
something better, Mr. Landor!’” 

The judgment passed on Bulwer, on perhaps too slight an acquaint- 
ance, scarcely does justice to a writer, who, whatever his foibles, had 
no superior in nobility of heart, magnanimity, kindness, and con- 
scientiousness. Chorley writes (October, 1836) :— 
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We walked home together (from Lady Blessington’s), and in his cloak and in 
the dusk he unfolded more of himself to me than I had yet seen; though I may 
say that I had guessed pretty much of what I did see— an egotism —a vanity —a// 
thrown up to the surface. Yes, he is a thoroughly satim character ; but then it is 
the richest satin. Whether it will wear as well as other less glossy materials 
remains to be seen, There was something inconceivably strange to me in his 
dwelling, with a sort of hankering, upon the Count d’Orsay’s physical advantages ; 
something beneath the dignity of an author, my fastidiousness fancied, in the 
manner in which he spoke of his own works, saying that the new ones only inter- 
ested him as far as they were experiments. It is a fine, energetic, inquisitive, ro- 
mantic mind, if I mistake not, that has been blighted and opened too soon. There 
wants the repose, “the peace that passeth all understanding,” which I must believe 
(and if it be a delusion, I hope I shall never cease to believe) is the accompaniment 
of the Aighest mind. 


Of Rogers, the poet, there are several anecdotes, principally ex- 
hibiting that caustic bitterness which caused him to be so much 
feared, and drew from Byron the ferocious pasquinade :— 


‘Nose and chin would shame a knocker, 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker, 
Mouth that marks the envious scorner 
With a scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tail to sting you 
In the place that most may wring you. 

+ * * . 
He’s the cancer of his species, 
And will eat himself to pieces ”—etc. 


The anecdote we subjoin, however, shows him as provoking, rather 
than malignant. 


Westmacott had finished a bust, I believe, of Lord John Russell, and, being 
anxious that Lord John’s friends should pronounce on the likeness, invited Mr. 
Rogers to his studio with that express view. The poet, I suppose, came on a bad 
day, for round and round the room he walked, and through and through the 
labyrinth of marbles, slowly and a passing the bust in a marked manner. 
At last he paused, paused before one of those Aumches of marble which have only 
begun to assume human semblance, by the drill holes and compass marks with 
which the sculptor’s men prepare the block for the sculptor’s own chisel. Here he 
stopped and pointed with his finger. ‘JZ think,” said he, “that’s the best likeness 
here.” 


His reminiscences of American authors are not so pleasant. Mr. 
Willis he found “ kindly in his way, though flimsy in his acquirements 
and flashy in his manners—a thorough literary getter-on, but a 
better-natured one than many I have since known.” He fancied 
that Lady Blessington was in love with him ; and carried about “a 
box full of locks of hair, trophies of his Continental Don Giovan- 
nism.” Miss Sedgwick Chorley rather liked, until she had returned 
to America, when he writes of her :— 


“Miss Sedgwick has been returning the compliment of all English journalists, 
by putting us all round on paper, to a degree which is too bad. She asked, it 
seems, poor dear Miss Mitford’s servants what wages they received, and the like ; 
and, I hear, has written that which is likely most sadly to compromise some of the 
Italian refugees in America, who were negotiating with the Austrian Government 
for a restoration to their families. I liked her so well in private, as an honest- 
minded, simple-mannered, cultivated woman, that I am really more vexed than 
there is any occasion for. I fear the next cage of Transatlantic birds will not run 
much chance of being very liberally dinnered and soiréed here ; only everything 
passes off like a nine days’ wonder!” 
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But musical criticism became Chorley’s special department, for 
which his enthusiastic love of the art and his delicate discrimination 
peculiarly fitted him. This brought him the acquaintance of nearly 
all the leading composers of the time, and the friendship of some, 
particularly Mendelssohn and Moscheles, of whom he speaks in 
‘terms of the warmest affection. Several kindly and characteristic 
letters and anecdotes of Mendelssohn are given, helping us still 
further to see how that warm, genial nature endeared itself to-all who 
were brought near to it.. On a visit to Leipsic, Chorley was confined 
to his hotel by an attack of lameness, and was thus disappointed of 
hearing some musical performances. 


I was lying down in all the fulness of wretchedness, when a little bustle at the 
door announced the arrival of a concert-flugel from Breitkopf and Hartel. I shall 
always think of this with emotion. Mendelssohn had sent it, and he and Mos- 
cheles were coming to make their evening’s music by the side of my sofa! One 
hardly knows how to take these things without seeming extravagant; and I could 
not help running over, in thought, years of struggle and obscurity, and longing, 
when such a visitation would have seemed to me a positive faery-dream. 


Many examples are given here of his fine musical criticisms, but we 
must omit them. A scene from his Zhirty Years’ Musical Recollections, 
however, will exhibit his skill in description. 


There remains a strange scene to be spoken of — the last appearance of this 
magnificent musical artist (Pasta), when she allowed herself, many years later, to 
be seduced into giving one performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and to sing in a 
concert for the Italian cause at the Royal Italian Opera. Nothing more ill-advised 
could have been dreamed of. Madame Pasta had long ago thrown off the stage 
and all its belongings. . . . Her voice, which, at its best, had required cease- 
less watching and practice, had been long ago given up by her. Its state of utter 
ruin on the night in question passes description. She had been neglected by those 
who, at least, should have presented her person toe the best advantage admitted by 
time. Her queenly robes (she was to sing some scenes from “ Anna Bolena”) in 
nowise suited or disguised her figure. Her hairdresser had done some tremendous 
thing or other with her head—or rather had left everything undone. A more 
painful and disastrous spectacle could hardly be looked on. There were artists 
present, who had then, for the first time, to derive some impression of a renowned 
artist — perhaps with the natural feeling that her reputation had been exaggerated. 
Among these was Rachel — whose bitter ridicule of the entire sad show made itself 
heard throughout the whole theatre, and drew attention to the place where she sat 
—one might even say, sarcastically enjoying the scene. Among the audience, how- 
ever, was another gifted woman, who might far more legitimately have been shocked 
at the utter wreck of every musical means of expression in the singer; who might 
have been more naturally forgiven, if some humor of self-glorification had made 
her severely just —not worse —to an old prima donna ; I mean Madame Viardot. 
Then, and not till then, she was hearing Madame Pasta. But truth will always 
answer to the appeal of truth. Dismal as was the spectacle — broken, hoarse, and 
destroyed as was the voice—the great style of the singer spoke to the great 
singer. The first scene was Anne Boleyn’s duet with Fane Seymour. The old 
spirit was heard and seen in Madame Pasta’s ‘Sorgi,’ and the gesture with which 
she signed to her penitent rival to rise. Later, she attempted the final mad scene 
of the opera—that most complicated and brilliant among the mad scenes on the 
modern musical stage — with its two cantadi/e movements, its snatches of recitative, 
and its 6ravura of despair, which may be appealed to as an example of vocal dis- 
play, till then unparagoned, when turned to the account of frenzy, not frivolity — 
perhaps, as such, commissioned by the superb creative artist. By that time, tired, 
unprepared, in ruin as she was, she had rallied a little. When—on Anne Boleyn’s 
hearing the coronation music for her rival, the heroine searches for her own crown 
on her brow — Madame Pasta wildly turned in the direction of the festive sounds, 
the old irresistible charm broke out; nay, even in the final song, with its rou/ades and 
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its scales of shakes, ascending by a semi-tone, the consummate vocalist and 
tragedian, able to combine form with meaning —the moment of the situation, with 
such personal and musical display as forms an integral part of operatic art — was 
indicated, at least to the apprehension of a younger artist. “You are right!” was 
Madame Viardot’s quick and heartfelt response (her eyes full of tears) to a friend 
beside her. ‘You are right!” it is like the ‘Cenacolo’ of Da Vinci at Milan—a 
wreck of a picture, but the picture is the greatest picture in the world!” 


Among Chorley’s acquaintance were several who allowed them- 
selves to be deluded by the wretched chicanery of spiritism ; but his 
own judgment was too clear to treat it with other than contempt. 
Of some experiences of his own touching this matter, he has left a 
sketch of sufficient interest to excuse an extended extract. 


I have always, on principle, resisted swelling the crowd of those, professedly 
anxious to wait on experiments, in reality hungerers and thirsters after “sensation;” 
the more since, when the imagination is once engaged, those as nervous as myself 
may well mistrust that which by way of term is so largely abused —“the evidence of 
the senses.”” What do our keenest powers of observation avail, when they are 
brought to bear on the legerdemain of a Robert Houdin, a Bosco (that distasteful, 
fat old Italian, who executed his wonders by the aid of hands ending arms naked to 
the shoulder)? What, still more, when they attempt to unravel the sorceries of 
such a conjuror as the Chevalier de Caston—the man who could name the cards 
which distant persons had silently taken from an unbroken pack, with his back 
turned and blindfolded, and at the distance of a drawing-room and a half? This, 
further, I saw him do. There were three of us sitting on an ottoman in the front 
room, he, as I have said, with his back to us, and thoroughly blindfolded. Two 
opaque porcelain slates, to all appearance entirely new, were eweng On one of 
these, each of the three wrote, in pencil, a question, without uttering a word. The 
slates were laid face to face, and bound together with a broad ribbon, thus totally 
clear of transparency. My question was, in French, ‘‘ What was the color of Cleo- 
patra’s hair?” I forget the other two. The Chevalier put his hands behind his 
chair. I placed the slates so bound in the two hands. He retained them a moment, 
without stirring or turning, and, to my amazement, said, “Cleopatra dyed her hair, 
so wore all colors.” The other two questions, which I have forgotten, were no less 
pertinently and explicitly answered. Now, even on the theory of complicity, it 
would be by no means easy to explain this feat. I can only say that I am satisfied 
I -have recounted it accurately. 

When one Alexis was here, who was guaranteed to read everything, no matter 
how far off, however hermetically sealed up, a friend of mine called on his way to a 
séance —no willing co-juggler with Alexis, I am persuaded, but leaning towards his 
marvels. He was anxious that I should bear him company. I declined, on the 
argument I have stated. ‘ Well,” said he, “what wou/d satisfy you?” Said I, 
“ Supposing I were to write an odd word —such a one as ‘orchestra ’— and seal it, 
and satisfy myself that no one could read it without breaking the seal, and be 
equally satisfied that no one would mention it who was honestly disposed ”— 
“ Well?”—* Well, then, ¢f it was read, I should say the guess was a good one— 
nothing more.” “ Let us try.” I went into an adjoining room for writing materials, 
and thought, as an odd word, of “ Pondicherry.” I wrote down this ; I satisfied 
my eyes that no one could read it unless it was tampered with. It was signed, 
sealed, and delivered. I am, at this day of writing, as satisfied of my friend’s 
honor as I am of my own. He was to come back to dine with me and to report 
what had happened. He did come back, scared considerably, but in no respect 
disabused. ‘“ Well,” said I, “did he read my note?” “Oh, yes, immediately ; 
but he read it wrong. He read orchestra.” That my friend may have whispered 
**Chorley’s test-word” into some ear can hardly be doubted by those who are,.as 
Hood says, ‘‘ with small belief encumbered ;” but, of his honest self, he took the 
performance as a brilliant illustration of ¢hought-reading. 

Almost enough of these pitiful matters. One more experience, however, is not 
unworthy of being told, as showing how the agitation was kept up, and, when de- 
nounced, how those denouncing it were treated. I was in the house of an old 
friend given to divers amusements and sensations, who, one evening, having a 
society rather credulous, mesmeric, and supernaturally disposed around ey 
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thought herself, by way of the evening’s amusement, “to turn tables ;” if wrappings 
came, so much the better. I was about to leave, in the fullness, or emptiness 
(which ?), of my unbelief, when I was especially asked to remain and be convinced. 
I felt that inquiry was impossible, and I said so ; but in answer I was asked “ What 
form of inquiry would satisfy me? If I would stay, I might inquire to the utmost.” 
The answer was, a row of candles on the floor and my seat underneath the table. 
All this was cordially, kindly granted to the unbeliever, who had been persuaded to 
stay. Down sat the believers ; almost on the floor sat the unbeliever. The above 
made a chain of hands; the low man watched their feet. The table, which I am 
assured bore a fair reputation among the wooden oracles, was steadfast not to stir. 
I sat, and they sat, and we sat, for nearly a good half hour. (Happily, the abomi- 
nable pretext at a prayer had been omitted.) At length, the eight believers became 
tired ; and the most enthusiastic among them broke up in the séance in “a temper.” 
“There can be no experiments,” said he, “ where an infidel spirit prevails.” And 
so I went forth, branded as a “spoil-sport ;” and, as such, in a certain world, have 
never recovered the place before that time allowed me. 

Long live legerdemain as a useless combination of ingenuity, memory, and 
mechanical appliances — owned as such! But when, after seeing its perfect 
marvels, exhibited by way of dramatic show and paid for by money, one is invited 
and expected to believe in revelations which have never told one secret — in oracles 
from the dead, the best of which amount to the sweet spring saying, “Grass is 
green ”—it is not wholly unnatural that with some, be they ever so prosaic, be they 
ever so imaginative, the gorge w#// rise, and the dogmatism (it may be) become 
stronger, if only because it is the inevitable descendant of the superstition. To 
play with the deepest and most sacred mysteries of heart and brain, of love beyond 
the grave, of that yearning affection which takes a thousand shapes when distance 
and suspense divide it from its object, is a fearful, an unholy work. If this dreary 
chapter, which expresses almost the sincerest of convictions that can influence a 
man towards the decline of his life, can make any one disposed to tamper with 
‘wandering thoughts and vain imaginations” consider without cant or pedantry, 
the argument endeavored to be illustrated, it will not have been written in vain. 


With Browning, Dickens, Barry Cornwall, and other prominent 
men of letters, Chorley was on terms of close friendship, and many 
interesting bits of correspondence see the light in these reminiscences. 
Here is a note from Dickens, giving valuable advice on a matter of 
public speaking :— 


My Dear CHORLEY :—I was at your lecture this afternoon, and I hope I may 
venture to tell you that I was extremely pleased and interested. Both the matter 
of the materials and the manner of their arrangement were quite admirable, and a 
modesty and complete absence of any kind of affectation pervaded the whole 
discourse, which was quite an example to the many whom it concerns. If you 
could be a very little louder, and would never let a sentence go for the thousandth 
part of an instant, until the last word is out, you would find the audience more 
responsive. A spoken sentence will never run alone in all its life, and is never to 
be trusted to itself in its most insignificant member. See it we// out—with the 
voice —and the part of the audience is made surprisingly easier. In that excellent 
description of the Spanish mendicant and his guitar, as well as in the very happy 
touches about the dance and the castanets, the people were really desirous to 
express very hearty appreciation; but by giving them rather too much to do in 
watching and listening for latter words, you stopped them. I take the liberty of 
making the remark, as one who has fought with beasts (oratorically) in divers 
arenas. For the rest, nothing could be better. Knowledge, ingenuity, neatness, 
condensation, good sense, and good taste in delightful combination. 

Affectionately always, Cc. D. 


His relations with Dickens, indeed, were peculiarly intimate, and 
the shock of the great novelist’s death probably hastened his own. 
When the family were leaving Gad’s Hill, Chorley asked for a branch 
from each of two favorite cedar trees, as a remembrance ; and when 
he died (Feb. 16, 1872) these branches were, at his request, laid with 
him in his coffin. 
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The Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Tue well-known simile which expresses the popular idea of an 
epigram by comparing it to a wasp: “a small, light, graceful thing, 
ending in a sting”—is altogether at fault when used as a standard 
for the Greek epigram. Some of them have stings, it is true, but 
they are the exception. The epigram seems originally to have been 
a terse poetical inscription — hence the name — recording some mem- 
orable occurrence or notable fact; and many of these original epi- 
grams or epigraphs are still found among the older ones in the various 
collections. But the word came later to be employed for brief poems, 
containing, usually, but one leading thought, on any subject, expressed 
with that inimitable combination of grace and simplicity which was 
the secret of the Greeks. Of these short poems there are two collec- 
tions, or as they were called, garlands ; one by Maximus Planudes, a 
monk of Constantinople, and another by one Constantine Cephalas ; 
both culled from earlier anthologies, and especially from the “ Gar- 
land” of Meleager, a Greek poet who lived about a century before 
the Christian era. 

The period of composition pf these poems extends over more than 
a thousand years, from about 556 B.C. to about 500 A. D., so that 
the reader who turns from an epigram by Simonides to one by 
Agathias, leaps over a wider space of time than that which separates 
Czdmon and Milton. And what are here preserved are merely a few 
waifs and strays of that millennium of literary production. As a 
matter of course, these poems have had, in whole or in part, many 
translations in many languages ; and the amount of borrowing that 
has been done from them by later poets is something remarkable. 

Lord Neaves, discarding the minute subdivisions of the old editors, 
has divided them into broad classes, according to their purport, and 
confines himself to giving a few specimens of each class, selecting the 
versions that seem best to convey the spirit of the original. 

The first, and probably the oldest class of these poems, is the 
Dedicatory, embracing those that were affixed to monuments, trophies, 
or votive offerings dedicated to the gods. Of these the most widely 
known is that of Simonides, intended for a monument to the three 
hundred who fell at Thermopylae :— 

‘Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie.” 
But this version, terse as it is, somehow lacks the noble simplicity 
of the Greek :—“O stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we are 
lying here in obedience to their laws.” Lord Neaves remarks, “The 
combatants at Thermopylae are not made to boast of their courage ; 
what they ask the passer-by to announce at home, is, that they lie 
there in obedience to the laws or commands of their countrymen. 
They were sent out to stand in the gap in defence of Greece against 
the myriads of Asia, and were bid to die rather than retreat. They 
did so, and that is the simple report they wish conveyed to Sparta.” 

Under the same head come the votive offerings of private persons, 

to which many of these poems refer. A pleasing one is for a young 
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maiden who on the eve of marriage dedicates her girlish play-things 
to Diana :— 
“Timareté, her wedding-day now near, 

To Artemis has laid these offerings here ; 

Her tambourine, her pretty ball, the net 

As a safe guardian o’er her tresses set, 

Her maiden dolls, in mimic robes arrayed, 

Gifts fitting for a maid to give a maid. 

Goddess, thy hand upon. her kiadly lay, 

And keep her holy in thy holy way.” 


In the same way youths dedicate their hair, which was first cut on 
their entrance into manhood ; and old men dedicate the implements 
of their handicrafts, when abandoning their use. In this spirit Lais, 
growing old, dedicates her mirror to Venus :— 


“Venus, take this votive glass, 
Since I am not what I was: 
What I shall hereafter be, 
Venus, let me never see!” 


Next in order come the Sepulchral, or epitaphs, many of which 
are beautiful and affecting. One, by Callimachus, has often been 
imitated :— 

“Here Dicon’s son, Acanthian Saon, lies 
In sacred sleep: say not a good man dies.” 


This also is by the same poet :— 


“A record, good Sabinus, though unfit, 
This little stone of our great love shall be; 
I still shall miss thee: thou, if law permit, 
Abstain from Lethe’s wave for love of me.” 


This epitaph, by Bianor, commemorates the loss of a wife and child: 


‘I wept Theonoe’s loss; but one fair child 
It’s father’s heart of half its woe beguiled : 
And now, sole source of hope and solace left, 
That one fair child the envious Fates have reft. 
Hear, Proserpine, my prayer, and lay to rest 
My little babe on its lost mother’s breast.” 


The amatory epigrams have been a rich field for pillage, and 
Moore, especially, has helped himself freely out of them, with but 
small acknowledgment. Burns’s simplicity comes nearer to the 
Greek than Moore’s elaborate graces, and in his truth to nature he 
has unconsciously reproduced the very thought of one of these. 
Burns writes :— 

“© poortith cauld and restless love, 
Ye wreck my peace between ye; 
But poortith a’ I could forgie, 
An twerena for my Jeanie.” 


An anonymous Greek Burns, centuries before, found himself in the 
same strait, and sang :— 


“Two evils, poverty and love, 
My anxious bosom tear: 
The one my heart would little move, 
But love I can not bear.” 
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Here is a pretty conceit, said to be by Plato :— 


“My star, thou view’st the stars on high; 
ould that I were that spangled sky, 
That I, thence looking down on thee, 

With all its eyes thy charms might see.” 


The Didactic, or gnomic class, consist of pregnant moral sayings, 
general truths, or rules for conduct. The Greeks were fond of 
inscribing these in public places, and the poetic form helped to fix 
them in the memory. Hipparchus, we are told, when ruler of Athens, 
set up a number of Hermae or landmarks, inscribed each with a 
distich, of which the first line indicated the locality, and the second 
gave the erector’s name, and terminated with some moral precept. 
Some of these have been preserved, for example :— 


“The Deme of ... . here begins, the city’s precincts end. 
Hipparchus raised this monument. NEVER DECEIVE A FRIEND.” 


A model prayer, by an anonymous poet, has often been imitated :— 


“Asked or unasked, things good, great Zeus, supply : 
Things evil, though we ask for them, deny.” 


Many of these turn upon death, its certainty, and the uncertainty of 
life and life’s pleasures. Lucian says :— 
“Things owned by mortals needs must mortal be, 
Away our best possessions from us flee ; 


And if at times they seem disposed to stay, 
Then we from them too quickly flee away.” 


The Thracians, it was said, lamented a birth, and rejoiced at a death. 
Archias commends them for it :— 
“Praiseworthy are the Thracians, who lament 
The infant that has left its mother’s womb; 
And who rejoice for those whom death has sent 
Without prevision to the peaceful tomb. 
Well in their grief and gladness is expressed 
That life is labor, and that death is rest.” 


For the three remaining divisions, the Artistic, the Satirical, and 
the Miscellaneous, we must send our readers to the book itself, to 
one of the various translations, or to the well-chosen specimens in 
this little volume, which forms part of that useful series, “Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.” And any reader who may be of a 
literary turn, can find no better study than these poems, to teach him 
that crowning grace of Greek literature, which beyond all others is 


needed in our own — the grace of moderation in expression. 
W. H. B. 


A Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens. By F. G. de 
Fontaine. New York: E. J. Hale & Co. 


PROBABLY nothing could give a better idea of the extraordinary 
productive powers of Dickens than the book before us. Here is an 
imperial octavo volume of considerably over five hundred pages of 
fine type, filled merely with the spices— the special titbits — of his 
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writings, assorted and classified for handy reference, and furnished 
with a compact index which of itself fills twenty pages. And open it 
where we will, we light upon some favorite passage, some bit of lively 
description, some quaint touch of character, some delightful fragment 
of dialogue, perhaps from Jick/eby, that we laughed (and possibly 
cried) over before our beard had begun to sprout, perhaps from 
Edwin Drood that came to that sudden and tragic stop only yester- 
day, as it seems. What a wonderful career is condensed into this 
book ; what laughter and what tears. The compiler has played the 
part of a skilful chemist, and distilled through his alembic the finest 
and rarest spirit of that rich and abundant vintage. 





In His Name. By E. E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


Ir we have had to object, in some of Mr. Hale’s more elaborate 
works, to a certain over-strained realism, a laborious and micro- 
scopic presentation of minute details, losing, like photography, the 
artistic effect in the accuracy of the fac-simile, we can make no such 
complaint of the story before us. Simple — almost infantile in its 
simplicity, it is yet told with grace and feeling. 

A certain Jean Waldo, a wealthy silk-weaver of Lyons, entertains 
a great contempt for a fraternity, or secret order of self-sacrificing 
men, calling themselves the Poor Men of Lyons, who, though under 
the ban of the Church, still secretly keep up their association, which 
is widely spread. Their passwords are “For the love of Christ,” 
and “In His name.” Jean Waldo’s doctrine is that every man must 
help himself, lean on himself alone, and attend only to his own 
business. 

But his beloved daughter, Félicie, is accidentally poisoned ; and 
no physician can save her life but one of these excommunicated 
Poor Men, then hiding many leagues away in the mountains. To 
get word to him in time, to bring him through all the perils of the 
way, to find for him the rare medicaments that he needs, require little 
less than a series of miracles ; but by means of the help of the Poor 
Men the miracle is wrought, the child saved, and Jean Waldo recants 
his selfishness and indifferentism. 

It may perhaps appear to tax our credulity a little too strongly, 
that always, when a dilemma presents itself, there is a Poor Man at 
hand who answers to the secret formula “In His name,” and brings 
the required help; but we are not disposed to be critical over a story 
so simple and unpretending. 





Clarissa, or the Sorrows of a Young Lady. By Samuel Richardson. 
(Condensed.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Tuts being an age of epitome and abridgment — of small things 
and a great many of them— it has entered into the minds of the 
publishers whose name stands above, that even that colossal and 
monumental work, Richardson’s C/arissa, over which our great-great- 
grandmothers wept so many tears, could be made attractive to the 
present generation if it were compressed into a little duodecimo that 
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can be read ina day. While the literary student misses that profu- 
sion of minute details, that finely drawn-out analysis of character 
and conduct which are the real characteristics of the book, he can 
not but admit that the omission of these was necessary to the pre- 
scribed condensation ; and he will be curious to see how the novel- 
reading public of to-day will receive a work which a hundred years 
ago was deemed the masterpiece of fiction. 

It is strange to think of this little, stout, rubicund bookseller, fond 
of tea-drinkings and mild chat, planning so awful a tragedy as this, 
conceiving characters of such vitality and truth, and carrying on his 
plot, month after month, through such intricacy of schemes and 
counter-schemes, all tending to the hideous catastrophe, and showing 
us the while, with an almost Dantesque pitilessness, the heart of the 
cruel profligate, as it slides from slope to slope of wickedness — at 
first amused, then piqued, then stimulated by difficulty, until the man’s 
whole nature is swallowed up in a whirlpool of evil passions, that 
irresistibly hurl him on to the ruin of both. In no book of its kind 
is a more powerful lesson read. No wonder that when the amiable 
author was fairly stormed by letters from tender-hearted dames all over 
England beseeching him to save Clarissa, he answered in whole reams 
of letters that though his heart might break, he could not save her 
from her fate. Anything less than that heart-rending catastrophe 
would have annulled the whole purpose, plan, and merit of the book. 





The Notary’s Nose. By E. About. Translated by Henry Holt. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


AN amusing story in About’s most sprightly vein, telling how a gay 
and gallant notary had his nose cut off in a duel ; how the loss was 
repaired with a piece of the arm of an Auvergnat water-carrier, and 
how by some mysterious law this factitious nose sympathised with its 
original owner, becoming bloated when he took to drink, dwindling 
and withering when he was sick, and so on, to the infinite mortifica- 
tion and torment of the owner. The translation so faithfully renders 
the spirit of the original as to make us regret that Mr. Holt ever has 
to apply to others for versions from the French. 


The Safest Creed. By Octavius B. Frothingham. New York: Asa 
K. Butts & Co. 


Tue right-thinking man does not ask for a safe creed, but for a 
true one, convinced that in truth there can never be anything but 
safety ; and a work which recommends a form of belief because it 
floats about in a sea of uncertainties rather than run the risk of 
steering for any definite port ; because it pledges itself to nothing in 
particular, and so is safe from all the assaults of logic, may be more 
attractive to other minds than ours. If, however, any are curious to 
know what “ Free Belief” has to say for itself, they will find it here 
very well expressed, and probably with as much definiteness as any- 
thing so vague and variable can have. 
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ROF. TYNDALL’S address before the British Association has, very 

naturally, produced a profound impression. Its importance as noting 
an intellectual epoch, is due to the fact that it is not Tyndall alone who 
is speaking, but that in the views here enounced, he speaks, representa- 
tively, for a most important part of the thought of Europe. As Strauss, 
on whose Old Faith and New we recently commented, was in that book the 
spokesman of many of the leading philosophers, so is Tyndall of the men 
of science. And it is a momentous thing when men like Tyndall, whose 
lives are passed in the search of truth, declare it as their profound convic- 
tion that “in Matter they discern the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life.” 

It is just possible that literary men, holding as they do a sort of neutral 
position between Science and Theology, may have a clearer view of the 
conflict than the partisans on either side. It is possible, too, that each 
somewhat underrates the other. Science, relying on the analytic power of 
the understanding, knowing that where the premisses are established it is 
impossible for human intelligence to refuse assent to the conclusion, and 
linking all her facts into a chain of cause and effect, is confident of ultimate 
victory. ‘We fought and won our battle once, in the Middle Ages ; why 
should we doubt the issue of the conflict now?” But the theologian is 
equally confident, and with equal justice, for he rests upon a foundation as 
universal and as primary as the understanding, and that is, the religious 
faculty. Men must know, and men must worship; these are correlative facts 
proven by all history, by all ethnology, by all psychology. Men must love 
and reverence ; but they can not reverence mere matter, nor can they love 
mere force; and so long as they possess these faculties, they will either 
find or postulate the object for their exercise. So while no success on the 
one hand can check the activity of free inquiry, no success on the other 
can banish the belief in an intelligent First Cause, unless-men’s minds 
become otherwise constituted than they have been within historical times. 

The materialism of Prof. Tyndall, and his confréres, is, however, not 
what is popularly understood by that name. What he calls matter — that 
something without ourselves that determines our states of consciousness 
—can not be what it appears to us to be. It is something informed with 
force —‘“an insoluble mystery by the operation of which life is evolved.” 
“The whole process of evolution is the manifestation of a ower absolutely 
inscrutable to the intellect of man.” Now it seems to the present writer 
that science can not possibly remain standing on this point. It must either 
cast off another unnecessary postulate, and rejecting the uncognisable, 
unprovable, and useless substratum of matter, make the universe consist 
of energy alone, thus passing into realistic pantheism—in which case 
science and theology are one; or it must postulate a First Cause above 
this matter, informing it with energy—in which case it is at one with 
theology. The former step seems at the present moment the one most 
likely to be taken: the recognition of a Being who is Himself the sum of 
all Being, of whose faculties our faculties are but infinitesimal particles, 
whose consciousness embraces the consciousness of all that exist, and in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 


THE annexed letter and accompanying remarks, furnished us by a con- 
tributor (whom our readers have known under another name), convey a 
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piece of information that many will, doubtless, be glad to receive. It 
has rarely been the misfortune of any man that such a narrative of his life 
as Griswold’s sketch of Poe, has been accepted as a veritable biography : 
it has probably never been any other author’s misfortune to have such 
a biography attached to every edition of his works. It is more than time 
that this were put an end to; and we are glad that Mr. Ingram proposes 
to do it by publishing a genuine life of that much- -maligned man. We 
trust that all persons who can aid him in his work will put themselves in 
communication with him. Now for our contributor :— 


ENGLAND, LONDON, GENERAL Post-OFFICE, ; 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, 10th March, 1874. 

Dear Sir :— Your name has been given me as that of a gentleman able 
and willing to assist me in my researches into the life of E. A. Poe. The 
enclosed cutting. will give you some idea of how I am going to work; but 
it necessarily represents but a very small portion of my discoveries. 
Assisted by American correspondents, I am able to refute nearly every one 
of Griswold’s filthy lies. To disgust Poe’s friends, he seems to have 
stopped at nothing. 

In the biography which I am writing, I of course utterly discard all 
Griswold’s “ Memoir.” I have correlated many dates, and have already 
obtained much correspondence, but shall be very thankful still for the 
slightest scrap of information, or any reminiscence of Poe or of his family. 
I am told that you are a Marylander; you may, therefore, know.something 
of the family. He is stated to have been engaged to a Southern lady of 
fortune, after his engagement with Mrs. Whitman was broken off —do you 
know her name, or anything of the circumstances? Do you know who 
“Helen S ”” was ?— said to have been mother of a school-fellow of Poe 
while he was at the Richmond Academy. Do you know anything whatever 
of Poe’s brother, Wm. Henry L.— what he was, &c.? Can you procure 
me copies of what John Neal and Geo. R. Graham wrote about Griswold’s 
character of Poe? I would willingly pay for them, or for any copies of 
letters written by Poe, or anything useful about him. Can you give me a 
few lines of reminiscence? I believe you knew him personally. Can you 
refer me to any one in Baltimore, or in Richmond, Virginia, who knew him, 
or anything about him? The s¢igh/est information or clue will be acceptable. 

His sister Rosalie is alive, but old and very poor. I am raising a sum 
of money for her. I am afraid she is not able to give me much reliable in- 
formation. 

I shall be glad to purchase any paper or publication containing anything 
of Poe’s not included in the 4 vol. collection of his works (New York, 
Widdleton, 1864). Anything he wrote before 1834 would be acceptable, or 
any information as to where he was and what he did between March, 1831, 
and the autumn of 1833. 

In hopes of your kindly aid toward furnishing thé world with the true 
story of this great man’s life, 

I remain yours truly, Joun H. INGRAM, 
F. R. His. Society. 





The SOUTHERN MAGAZINE is the “Official Organ of the Southern 
Historical Society.” An important part of the history of a State or of a 
community of States is the record of the thoughts and the acts of the 
State or community’s men and women of genius. 

I once appointed myself a champion in behalf of Poe against his 
traducing memorialist. My ardor carried me to the extent of a call upon 
Mr. J. P. Kennedy and Mr. J. H.-B. Latrobe, two of the committee who 
awarded the prizes offered by the Baltimore Visitor; of a correspondence 
with Mrs. S. H. Whitman and several others who were named by Griswold ; 
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of a request made (by letter) of the “ Southern lady of fortune” alluded to 
by Mr. Ingram, to communicate to me whatever circumstances about her 
relations with Poe she might feel free to communicate. She was so kind 
as to give me a brief statement; but she required me not to drag her name 
before the public. I will not, now, overstep the bound set for me then; 
nevertheless, I venture to name her place of residence (Richmond, Va.) 
and to ask, for Mr. Ingram, if she cannot see her way clear to allow the 
publication of just a paragraph in vindication of “the truth of history” ? 

Mr. Kennedy is deceased ; but Mr. Latrobe is yet with us. Will not he 
furnish us a few items? And, by-the-bye, I remember that I met, in the 
office of Mr. Latrobe, a man who acknowledged himself a cousin and an 
acquaintance of Poe. I solicit a word from him also. 

Finally, let any one, in Baltimore, in Richmond, and elsewhere, who 
may have any knowledge to impart, receive the requests in Mr. Ingram’s 
letter as addressed to him or herself, and answer them accordingly. 

From a letter, dated the 3d instant, now before me, I extract these 
sentences :— 

“The papers which Ingram furnished to the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
Temple Bar have been republished in 7he Eclectic and Every Saturday, 
and have apparently aroused a host of commentators on Poe, friendly and 
otherwise. When his book comes out, it will contain fac-similes of Poe’s 
handwriting from letters and .extracts of letters, and an engraving from a 
portrait —a daguerreotype — taken in Providence, R. I., in 1848.” 

Aug. 20th, 1874. V. E. THEGLEW. 


THE MYTHS OF THE GODS. 


You deny the old Myths of the Gods, 
And yet their life lives on; 

It beats in our passionate pulses, 
And reveals the dream in the stone. 


For the love, and the thought, and the power 
Of the human heart are these ; 

And the love, and the thought, and the power 
Still rule the earth and the seas. 


And Nature has power to move us, 
Because of her kinship known ; 
For the tree and the river live in us, 

And not in their life alone. 


Across the wind-swept grasses 

You pass with laughter and jest ; 
Lo, Artemis slowly arises, 

And you straightway forget the rest, 


For her wonder of white, still light 
That shines above the world, 
And the mist of shadowy splendor, 


And the glimmer upon the fold! 
E. F. M. 





THE writer of this was travelling once in a poor and thinly settled country, 
and towards the close of the day reached a wretched log-cabin, at which he 
stopped to make some inquiries about the road. While talking with the 
unkempt, sallow, and fever-stricken proprietor, his eye was caught by an 
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old horse-shoe nailed over the centre of the door. He asked the object of 
this singular appendage, and was answered, ‘“ Why, for good luck. Don’t 
you know an old horse-shoe found in the road, brings good luck, especially 
if you find it on Wednesday?” He charitably forbore to ask what good 
luck it had ever brought to this poor squalid family, dying by miserable 
inches in a pestilential atmosphere, and looking the pictures of wretched- 
ness, and wended his way marvelling. How ineradicable are old supersti- 
tions. Here is a poor wretch who never heard of Woden, the great deity 
of his ancestors, and yet if he finds Woden’s cast shoe on Woden’s day, he 
nails it up for good luck. 

For among the old Teutons pieces of iron found of a curved shape, 
were thought to be broken shoes of Woden’s horse Sleipnir, on which he 
perpetually rode about the world: and the happy finder treasured them as 
pledges of the god’s favor and protection. Long after Christianity had 
prevailed among them, the superstition continued, and horse-shoes were 
hung up sometimes in the very churches. In the church of Wexio in 
Sweden there hangs, or used to hang, a horse-shoe, of which the story 
runs that Woden was riding over a neighboring mountain when the church- 
bells rung out for mass —the first mass said in that region. At the hol 
sound the horse took fright, and gave so furious a spring that his hoor f 
marks, deeply printed in the rock, are to be seen to this day; and one 
shoe came off, which was picked up and hung in the church. 

But in most of these cases the Woden-mythus was replaced by some 
legend more in keeping with the new faith. Thus in the church of the 
little village Schwarzenstein, near Kénigsberg, there hang two horse-shoes, 
of which the villagers told the following story. In a distant village, very 
many years ago, there was a landlady who was not over-scrupulous in her 
reckonings, and slily added many a stroke to the scores of the beer-topers. 
It happened one night that a hot-tempered guest, whom, like Miss Wozen- 
ham, she had over-charged to madness, reviled her as a cheat, upon which 
she uttered an awful imprecation, devoting herself to the arch-fiend if the 
score was not honest.* Hardly were the words out of her mouth when a 
stranger entered the door, bowed politely to the guest, beckoned to the 
hostess, and she followed him out of the door into the darkness. What 
there took place was not known; but the next instant the stranger was 
heard galloping away at a furious rate. An hour later, a rider galloped 
into Schwarzenstein, stopped at the smith’s, awaked him from his sleep by 
furious knocking, and ordered him to come down and shoe his mare. The 
smith objected —it was past midnight, his fire was out ; however, at last 
he came down with a lantern, and there stood a most uncanny-looking 
stranger, holding by the bridle a black mare, reeking with sweat, and 
trembling in every limb. On examining her feet, he found to his astonish- 
ment that they had never been shod; but he felt too much afraid of the 
stranger’s fiery eyes to make any remark. He finished in all haste the two 
hind-shoes, when as he was taking the measure for the fore-shoes, the mare 
whispered in his ear, ‘Don’t you know me? Iam Martha Krug. Beas 
long as you can!” So notwithstanding the threats and wrath of the rider, 
he bungled so long over the shoes that the cock crew, and at the sound the 
Evil One vanished and Martha Krug recovered her natural shape — wiser, 
we will hope, by the lesson. The two finished shoes were hung up in the 
church as witnesses of the fact. 

In the parsonage at Ellrich, there are shown four horse-shoes which 
used to hang in the church. These, it is said, once belonged to a certain 
Count of Klettenburg, who rode into Ellrich one Sunday morning to strive 
for the prize of a gold chain, which was to be awarded to the champion 
who could drink the greatest quantity of wine. He was successful, and 
rode away with the chain around his neck, and a much-bemuddled head on 
his shoulders. Passing the open door of the church, he took it for the 
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town gate, and rode up the aisle to the high altar, on the first step of 
which the horse had no sooner set his foot than the earth yawned, and he 
= his rider sunk to unknown depths, leaving behind the horse’s four 
shoes. 

Connected with horse-shoes is a simple old Flemish legend, the childish- 
ness of which will, we trust, redeem it from any charge of profanity. St. 
Elip, it says, in his unconverted days, was a blacksmith and shod horses. 
He was so skilful in his craft that his heart was lifted up overmuch, and 
he made him a sign on which was inscribed “Elip, the master of all 
masters.” This pride was displeasing to our Lord, who presented himself 
at Elip’s smithy, in guise of a journeyman-smith, and looking at Elip’s 
sign, laughed. Elip was wroth at this ; but the Lord asked him how long 
it took him to make a shoe. “Ho,” said Elip, “I have but to put it thrice 
in the fire, and it is done.” “Once is enough.” Then came up a rider to 
have his horse shod, and Elip bade the seeming journeyman do it, where- 
upon he took a great pair of shears and cut off the horse’s leg. The 
traveller thought he was mad ; but he took the leg into the smithy, screwed 
it in a vise, heated a bar of iron in the fire, and nailed it, bending as he 
nailed, until it was fitted on the hoof. Then he put the leg on again, and 
the horse was well as ever, and the rider went on his way marvelling. 

So the next day, while the journeyman had gone to the town for iron, 
another traveller came up, and Elip cut off the horse’s leg, as he had seen 
it done, put it in the vise, and fitted a shoe on it. But when he came to 
put it on again it would not stick, and the horse was nearly dead, so that 
the enraged rider seized Elip, and would have slain him, had not the 
journeyman returned, who pacified him, and restored the horse’s leg, and 
the animal pranced and neighed for joy. Then said the journeyman to 
Elip, “ Seest thou not how vain was thy boast? Know that there is but one 
Master and one Lord.” Then the eyes of Elip were opened, and he took 
a hammer and broke his sign to pieces, and when he returned, the journey- 
man was nowhere to be seen. So he betook himself to a monastery hard 
by, put on the monk’s simple garb, and died many.years after, in the odor 
of sanctity. 


AN indignant correspondent sends us a vigorous protest against the cor- 
ruption of language by the press, the telegraph, &c., from which we are 
tempted to made an extract. He says :— 

“A fine old Kentucky gentleman overheard his youngest son, while con- 
sulting with a playmate about getting down a ‘lodged’ kite, say: ‘You 
boost me up, and I'll get it,’ whereupon the father called his son to him and 
commanded —‘ Don’t you ever say dost again, or I’ll thrash you.’ ‘ Why,’ 
said the astonished lad, ‘is Joost a bad word?’ ‘It isn’t swearing, my boy, 
but it’s a bad word ; it’s a Yankee word.’ 

“It is from the North chiefly that we have descending upon us the flood 
of vulgarisms and slang expressions and uncouth pronunciations which 
distress sensitive ears and defile the language. We have, it is true, in the 
South, marked provincialisms, very possibly as unpleasant to the Northern 
ear; but we are accustomed to ours, and have no disposition to exchange 
them for others of alien flavor. 

“Nor should we leave unnoticed the needless and hideous abbreviations 
and deformities of speech introduced in the telegraphic despatches ; such 
ingenious abominations as ‘homicided,’ ‘kerosened,’ ‘telescoped,’ ‘sui- 
cided,’ ‘lightninged,’ and a host of others. In this land of freedom and 
bureaus and departments, can no cranny be found and set apart for teaching 
reporters, telegraph-operators, local editors, and paragraph-writers, the 
English tongue ?” 
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